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CHAPTER XXII. 
IN THE MADDING CROWD. 


WE'RE all going to land and go on the merry-go-rounds,” 
screamed Addie Larking, as Mrs. Carr approached. “Captain 
Talbot’s going to take us, and we're going to have supper at the 


hotel. It will be such fun. I love the horses. I don’t care for 
the switch-back; makes one feel sea-sick. Oh! it’s quite 
proper. The Prince went on once, you know, and since then 
it’s the fashion. We make up parties and engage so many 
horses for so many rounds.” 

Mrs. Carr turned to the captain. 

“It will be very rowdy at this time of night, won’t it?” she 
asked. “ Not that I mind, but——” 

She looked at Joan. The girl laughed brightly. 

“ There’s something reckless in the air,” she said, “and after 
all, ‘when in Rome—— ’” 

“True,” said Mrs. Carr. “and there’s always the example of 
royalty to encourage us.” 

Indeed, both Joan and herself were longing to get off the 
yacht, and away from Addie Larking and Mrs. Johnnie. So 
the boats were summoned, and they were all rowed over to the 
landing-steps, and in a few moments found themselves in the 
noisy crowd, who were thronging the booths of the show, an 
- watching the whirling merry-go-rounds. 
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The uproar was tremendous. The charms of the fat lady and 
the hideous little dwarf were being expatiated on by a showman 
with no h’s or grammar. The respective garments of each were 
displayed to the gazing crowd, as an incentive to enter in and 
inspect their respective wearers. The noise around was so great 
that all invitations to the various “shows” had to be made by 
signs and gestures. 

The Indian chief shook his swords and yelled. The leopard 
lady stood beside him, displaying one spotted arm. Guns 
banged, whistles screamed ; the “try your strength” machine 
added its quota of noise to the general uproar. Refreshment 
‘stalls displayed huge sandwiches, and stacks of currant cake, 
and piles of ginger-beer and lemonade bottles. The circle of 
dancers round the band-stand was only exceeded by the crowd 
of onlookers criticising, or waiting their turn. The gas jets 
and naphtha lamps flared among the trees, and amidst it all 
moved the restless, well-dressed crowd, laughing, chattering, 
gazing, as if the novelty of the scene delighted them fully as 
much as it did the shopkeepers, and sailors, and fishermen, and 
country folk. 

“You'll go on, of course,” said Addie Larking to Joan, as 
they watched what Mrs. Carr had called the “ Apocryphal 
animals” whirling round in giddy circles. “ Now’s our time 
when that party gets off; I’m sure they’ve been on for half an 
hour.” 

Joan hesitated, and glanced at Mrs. Carr. 

“Yes, I’m going to have a turn,” said that lady, recklessly. 
“It’s different at night. Somehow one doesn’t mind, and they 
all look quite the right sort of people on them.” 

“Make up your mind, for they won’t stop a moment,” screamed 
Addie, springing on the platform and seizing an outside horse in 
the rank of four abreast. 

“Come on,” cried Mrs. Carr, laughing, and Joan found Captain 
Talbot assisting her to mount a moving steed. 

The others followed, and in a moment the whole party 
were whirling round to the exhilarating strains of “The Old 
Kent Road.” 

Most of the men sat with their faces to the horses’ tails, or in 
any fantastic attitude that pleased them. The ladies adjusted 
their short skirts carefully, and looked as grave as if ona side 
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saddle in the Park. After two or three rounds, however, a sense 
of exhilaration seemed to seize them all. They smiled, and 
exchanged remarks, and declared it wasn’t half bad fun. 

It was an entirely novel experience to Joan and Mrs. Carr. 
They began to acknowledge that there was something more 
fascinating than even a prince’s example in this recreation. As 
for the fair Addie, she was in ecstacies of delight, and having 
secured one of the naval officers as companion, she gave herself 
up to unlimited enjoyment, and let her skirts fly as they would, 
and her high-heeled shoes invite the criticism of the crowd, and 
set her sailor hat rakishly on one side, and altogether felt very 
young, and very reckless, and very fascinating—until they got — 
off their steeds. 

By that time she was hot and dusty and dishevelled, and 
horribly out of temper because she had lost her powder-puff. 
The sight of Joan, fresh and graceful as ever, did not improve 
her ill-humour. Women who have the art of always looking 
well, even under circumstances of heat, dust and sea breezes, 
rarely find favour with their less fortunate sisters. 

Joan and Mrs, Carr were women, who at the alarm of fire or 
burglars might have left their beds and faced a crowd unfearingly. 
Face washes and Hinde’s curling pins were not indispensable to 
their zozlettes de nutt. 

At eleven o’clock they all went to the hotel. The sight of 
supper and iced champagne restored good humour, and if Mrs. 
Carr talked less than usual, it was not remarked. 

She was very tired, strangely tired for one whose spirits and 
strength were as proverbial as her gaiety. She longed to be 
home—to be alone—to relax these endless smiles and jests, and 
fling the reins of pretence to the winds of imprudence and be 
alone with the Past—and herself. 

She drew a deep breath of relief when at last the cottage gate 
closed behind them, and sank down for a moment on one of the 
basket chairs in the verandah, utterly exhausted. 

The lamplight from the room beyond shone on her white 
face, and the lines that pain and weariness had drawn about her 
eyes. 

“You poor dear!” said Joan, pityingly, as she laid her hand 
on her aunt’s shoulder ; “you look utterly done up. Why did 


you tire yourself so?” 
1* 
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“Oh, I don't know,” she said wearily. “It was foolish; but 
women are always doing foolish things—no wonder men despise 
us. Don’t look soserious, my dear. A night’s rest willsoon put 
me right.” 

“But, dear Aunt Bet,” said the girl, anxiously ; “ you have 
not been the same at all since we came here. Sometimes I 
think I have offended you—done something that ‘i 

“ You !” She raised her eyes to the girl’s lovely face. “ No, 
Joan, you have never been anything but good and dear, and the 
greatest comfort my life has ever known; but I am troubled, 
I cannot deny it, and no one can help me—no one. It is my 
own fault, and I must bear it—even as I brought it on—myself.” 

The slow tears of self-pity gathered in her eyes again. She 
took out her handkerchief and wiped them away. 

“TI am really nervous and unstrung to-night,” she said; “I 
seem to have lost my self-control for once.” 

She rose and looked at Joan’s sorrowful young face, and her 
lip quivered. 

“You mustn’t pity me,” she said. “I am afraid I haven’t been 
kind to you either.. I have taken offence at things and resented 
trifles, and lost my temper—I, who am supposed to have none at 
all! That is not like me, is it, Joan?” 

“No,” she said ; “I cannot say that you were ever ill-tempered 
before.” 

“Tt is a bad thing to give way to,” said Mrs. Carr. “It is like 
going down-hill. You can’t stop yourself when you once begin. 
Wish me good-night, dearest, and better things for the future, 
and don’t worry if you don’t see me till mid-day to-morrow. I 
must have my grievance out by myself. Then I shall beall right 
again. After all, it’s not so very serious!” 

She kissed the girl and went within, and Joan followed and 
closed the long French windows, and rang for the servant to lock 
up the house. 

Her thoughts dwelt upon this change in her aunt, and her 
words. There had been an intensity in her manner—her voice— 
quite unlike her usual random gaiety. The Irish character is 
many-sided but she had never seen ¢/zs side of it displayed by 
Mrs. Carr. She felt that some trouble heavier than anyone sus- 
pected, or she herself acknowledged, weighed upon her heart— 
that she was really unhappy. 
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“Unhappy! and he loves her,” she thought ; “she is so sure 
of that, and I suppose he will speak to her soon, and then—well, 
his strong arm will lift this trouble from her heart and she will 
forget it.” 

She went slowly and tiredly up the stairs to her own pretty, 
chintz-hung room, and there threw herself down on a chair by 
the open window, and sat gazing out at the quiet beauty of the 
star-lit night. 

“Oh!” she cried wearily; “how tired I am of myself—of 
everything—of everyone to-night.” 

She laid her arms on the window-sill and rested her head on 
them. The events and scenes of the past few days went rush- 
ing through her brain, even as those stupid wooden horses had 
revolved to the wearisome “Old Kent Road.” Words and 
phrases, meaningless and foolish, recurred to her memory, and 
here and there a glance from grave eyes shot up through the 
chaos around, or a fragment of that melodious, sensuous poem 
she had heard, thrilled her like music. 

“TI don’t know what it all means. “I don’t know what has 
come to me!” she thought. “If I could live a simple natural 
life, and get away from people, and have little children near me, 
I think I should get back what I’ve lost—my old self—my old 
content. They seem to have drifted so far away!” 

Meanwhile, in the bedroom beyond, Mrs. Carr had dismissed 
Nolan, and locked the door and extinguished the lights, and 
thrown herself on her knees beside the bed, and there was sobbing 
her heart out with a sense of that supreme misery light-hearted 
natures alone can attain. 

The greater the height the greater the fall, and after years of 
peace and security, and in a sense, happiness, she now found 
herself confronted by the reverse of all these. 

“ If only he were free, it might be all right still,’ she cried 
weakly. “But he isn’t, and he can’t help me, and things are 
desperate ; and, in a few months if I don’t marry—someone—I 
shall be a beggar! . . . Oh! why did he come back? It 
all looked so easy and simple tillthen. I thought it was all over 
and done with ; that I could never care again, never repeat that 
girl’s folly of Jove; What have I to do with love—after all 
these years, after my life? Oh! how I despise myself! How 
he would despise me if he knew all!” 
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She rose in a frenzy of passion, and paced the room like one 
distraught. 

One little mistake, and oh! the endless, horrible compli- 
cations! She had vowed the truth should never come out, that 
she would hold it even to her dying hour, and now Fate had 
played this trick upon her, and left her a prey to misery and sus- 
picion—worse than that, to self-reproach on her own part, to 
which, as yet, she had been a stranger. 

As long as we can assure ourselves that we mean well, and 
are doing wrong with the very best intentions, we can almost 
believe that we are not sinning at all. Mrs. Carr had given her- 
self these assurances for many years past. They had been 
effective enough to prevent conscience pricks from troubling her. 
It seemed hard that, after all, conscience should begin to assert 
its rights, and that good intentions could doff their mask and 
show a very ugly face behind. 

She was really an extremely warm-hearted and well-inten- 
tioned woman. It was not her fault that such virtnes were un- 
appreciated, and that the petty rivalries and ambitions of the 
world had done their best to replace genuine feeling by artificial 
sensations. Light and vain temperaments find the atmosphere 
of fashion congenial ; but hers was not yet light enough to be 
fully satisfied. She had asked to enjoy, and she had striven not 
to think ; but to-night she felt she had failed to do either. She 
wanted the warmth of love about her once again—a man’s 
tenderness and a man’s protecting strength. 

Emerson, in his famous “Essay on Love,” remarks that— 
“This passion, though it begins with the young, forsakes not the 
old.” It is a mistake to suppose that years can kill out feeling, 
though they may dull its poignancy. We may love differently 
as we grow older, wiser and more worldly—but we can still Jove. 

Mrs. Carr felt an inward rage as once again the regrets and 
desires of an old passion awakened and throbbed in her heart. 
She had deemed it dead and impossible ; but, strange to say, it 
had only slept. 


** Love strikes but one hour—love. 
They never loved at all who say that they loved oxce.”’ 


She knew now that she had loved once, but that once meant 
not only the past but the future. The intervening years that 
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had changed her in so much, had, after all, not changed her in 
memory. The bitter sense of wrong that she had suffered, of 
shame that she had hidden, of terror she had conquered, were 
swept away by the flood of feeling that a chance word had let 
loose. 

Is there any sweeter flattery to a woman’s heart than to hear 
she has been remembered by the lover of her youth, that in 
absence and temptation her image has still been shrined in his 
heart? The least vain woman in the world could not but have 
been moved by Terence M’Dermot’s words. The least vain 
woman might have found it difficult to resist the faithful memory 
of twenty years, more especially such years as had known the 
adoration and admiration of the world—years during which he 
had worked and achieved fame, and become the centre of artistic 
.celebrity in a New World, while she had married and suffered, 
danced, dressed and chattered herself into all that was fast, 
foolish, and fashionable in the Old. 

If she had never repeated her girlhood’s error, it was assuredly 
not for want of temptation. But her heart had made its one 
sacrifice, and lay for ever cold and unstirred by any breath of 
_ passing passion. She had told herself she did not believe in 
men’s love. Such faith was a fallacy only allowable to girlhood ; 
and yet to-night she found herself recalling the fervour of the 
first romance as ardently as any girl: 

“And I shall be forty in two years’ time,’ she murmured— 
“forty! . . . No, it’s too late!—I must goon as I’ve been 
going. I must marry money, or drop like a stone into the well 
of the world’s forgetfulness—a nobody among a million other 
nobodies! all that I’ve striven for, schemed for, worked for, use- 
less and at an end!” 

She lit the candles once more, and gazed with horror at her 
flushed and tear-stained face and dishevelled hair. Her mercurial 
temper took another turn. She almost laughed at the spectacle 
before her, in contrast with the Redfern-gowned and beautifully- 
corsetted figure that had won so many admiring glances to-day. 

“Oh! what a fool Iam!” she cried. “Don’t they say there’s 
no fool like an oldone? And asif tears did any good! They’re 
only another of nature’s ironies after twenty—bringing wrinkles, 
and lines, and disfigurement. Ugh! If Addie or Mrs. Johnnie 
or Lady Kate could see me now! How they’d laugh!” 
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She unfastened her blouse, and threw it and the serge skirt 
aside on the couch, and then plunged her face into cold water, 
and bathed her eyes, and shook out her soft, abundant hair and 
brushed it and coiled it up without another look at the mirror. 

Passion had exhausted her. She felt tired and languid, and 
an intense melancholy usurped the wilder phase of feeling. 

“ And one wonders that women take to chloral, or morphia!” 
she thought, as she lay down and drew the lavender-scented 
sheets about her. “If only I had some to-night!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE FLATTERY OF IMITATION. 


DITTON had many little fashionable foibles that its more exclu- 
sive neighbour would none of. Among them was the Sunday 
promenade. 

It had been instituted at first by visitors who liked to show off 
their past season’s gowns as a novelty to country eyes, and then 
followed up by the “set” over which Mrs. Johnnie reigned as 
queen and director. 

Mrs. Carr had heard of the institution, but had not appeared 
at it. However, on the Sunday following the regatta, she 
announced to Joan that instead of going to church on their 
side of the river, she would attend service and the parade on the 
other. 

Joan was surprised, but she said nothing except that a second- 
rate park parade could not be very amusing. 

“Amusing! That’s just what it will be,” said Mrs. Carr. 

She had come down to a late breakfast. She showed no traces 
of the past day’s and night’s fatigue and mental excitement, 
except by a little heaviness of eyelids, and an extra touch of 
powder on the smooth, rounded cheeks. 

“This is our fourth Sunday here,” she went on; “it is time 
we showed ourselves. We've not seen half the curiosities yet. 
There’s the Indian contingent, too—retired officers’ wives, and 
their sisters, and their cousins, and their aunts—sweet old idyls 
of the East, with curry-coloured complexions, and wonderful 
jewellery, and beetle-wing trimmings. Addie Larking des- 
cribed them to me. She’s always there. I’d like to see her 
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‘get-up’ on Sundays. Does she use that same red-brick 
colouring for her face, 1 wonder? It would be really a charity 
to tell her of the effect sea air and sunlight have upon it. I 
suppose it’s meant to deceive. Her hair, of course, wouldn’t tax 
a child’s credulity—what there is of it! I wonder Mrs. Johnnie 
doesn’t tell her what a sight she makes of herself!” 

Joan sighed wearily. She was getting so tired of these people, 
and the endless discussions on their appearance. 

“T wish,” she said regretfully, “ that Mr. M’Dermot hadn’t left. 
How charming he was! How magnificently he recited! It 
seems hard he should go away, and all these stupid, tiresome 
people remain.” 

“Did he talk much to you?” asked Mrs. Carr, stooping to 
pick up the serviette ring she had dropped. 

“Not much. At first he seemed to think I was your daughter. 
I was so amused. I told him, though, that you had been as 
good as a mother to me, and about my life in Ireland, and how 
father had gone out to India. Somehow I couldn’t help talking 
to him, he was so pleasant and sympathetic, so different to most 
men.” 

_ “Yes, he is very charming,” said Mrs. Carr; but she spoke 
hurriedly, and did not look at Joan. 

It was getting harder to act than she had ever believed 
possible, and harder still to pronounce that name as if it were 
one of indifference. She wished Joan would go on speaking of 
him. Any praise of one we love is sweet, and this praise was 
so genuine and unconscious in. a way, and paid so high a com- 
pliment to her own newly-awakened feelings. But she could 
not pursue the subject, and presently Joan reverted to the 
regatta and the singing of Lady Kate, which had roused much 
jealousy in the breast of Mrs. Johnnie. 

“Why wouldn’t you sing? ” asked Mrs. Carr suddenly. 

“Oh, they didn’t want me,” she said indifferently. “My 
singing is not—not quite their style, I think.” 

“No; perhaps not. Why do you always sing such sad songs, 
Joan? They’re very lovely and very touching, and all that, but 
you leave such an impression of melancholy behind you. Poor 
Captain Talbot looks as if he were remembering all the sins of 
his youth when he listens, and the women hate it.” 

“T don’t care for the women, or what they think,” said Joan. 
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“T sing those songs because I know them and like them. 
Modern ballads are so idiotic! The words are set indiscrimi- 
nately for men’s or women’s voices, when the sentiment can’t 
possibly suit both.” 

“How you ¢hink of things!” said Mrs. Carr. “I suppose not 
one girl in a hundred ever considers the suitability of the words 
when she sings a song. If so, Addie Larking wouldn’t certainly 
inflict ‘Loving, yet Leaving’ upon us, or ‘ Waiting’ either.” 

Joan shuddered. 

“T don’t like to seem uncharitable,” she said, “ but her singing 
is really awful. She sets meall on edge. How hard it is to 
have to be civil and say ‘Thank you’ for what is an infliction 
on one’s nerves, and an insult to taste and art alike!” 

“Oh, she hates you, I can see,” said Mrs. Carr. “ But that 
doesn’t matter ; you can’t help rivalling her.” 

“Somehow,” said Joan, drearily, “very few people ever like 
me. I wonder why?” 

“T could tell you two very excellent reasons,” said Mrs. Carr. 
“One is that you are beautiful; another that you are too out- 
spoken to be popular with your own sex. They might forgive 
your looks if you would be a little more convenadle, but, some- 
how, you never are.” 

“T hate humbug,” said Joan, resolutely, “and I cannot be a 
hypocrite.” 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Carr, rising, “don’t expect the Addies and 
Lady Kates of society to like you.” 

“JT suppose it is my own fault,” said the girl. “They think 
I’m unamiable because I don’t care for what they care for, and 
am not prepared to ‘gush’ at a moment’s notice. Well, I must 
put up with the loss.” 

She laughed a little bitterly. She was really unhappy, and 
she did not like to say so, even if she had felt sure she would 
be understood. The old sympathy that had used to exist 
between Mrs. Carr and herself had grown chilled and estranged 
of late. The little “ rift” was widenly slowly but surely ; some- 
thing had come between them ; something intangible, of which 
she could not speak, but the pain of it left a dull ache in her 
heart, and spoilt the old, frank freedom of speech, and made 
their hours together strange and uncomfortable, as all withheld 
confidence does. 
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She went away to dress, with a sense of weariness and dis- 
taste. 

Even here the old, frivolous life followed them ; even here the 
sham follies counterfeited the real ones ; even here fashion had 
its exactions and pretensions, and the peace and calm and 
simplicity of which she had dreamt were as far away as they 
had been in the Row, or Hurlingham, or Piccadilly. 

She stood in the shady verandah, drawing on her gloves and 
wondering how Mrs. Carr could enjoy it all. 

A moment later that lady rustled in, dressed charmingly in 
black brocade, and peach-coloured vest and bonnet, with the 
stamp of Bond Street on everything, from the upstanding bow 
to the silk-lined parasol. 

She looked critically at Joan, who was in white serge, with a 
plain straw hat, and a crimson rose in her belt. 

“The ‘simple’ style suits you best,” she said. “But I wish 
you weren’t so pale. There’s a spiritless look about you that 
isn’t natural.” 

Joan turned aside and took up her white silk sunshade. She 
made no answer. What could she say, except that she looked 
as she felt. 

The church was very crowded. 

A great many yachts still lingered in the lovely, land-locked 
harbour, and a large feminine contingent had put in an appear- 
ance at morning service. 

The church was a very ancient and very beautiful building. 
It had been erected on the site of a monastery in the thirteenth 
century. The pulpit was of stone, richly carved, and coloured 
and gilded, as were also the screen and rood loft, the colours 
chastened and subdued by age. The altar-piece was a large 
painting by Brockenden, and the table itself was supported 
by four richly-carved legs representing the figures of the 
Evangelists. 

The old chancel seats had been removed to the chancel aisles, 
and were also of carved oak, and bore armorial shields. 

Joan found more to interest her in the building than in the 
service, which was alternately droned by the elderly rector, and 
intoned by a wheezy-voiced curate. 

She could not help wondering why that first and greatest 
charm of public speaking — knowledge of elocution — was 
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almost always conspicuous by absence in the persons of the 
clergy. 

Rare indeed is it to hear one with a decent voice, or any 
command of it should he possess one. An irreverent gabble, or 
a monotonous drone are the invariable characteristics of pulpit 
delivery. 

The sermon was about as much below the average of country 
church sermons as one could expect. It dealt chiefly with the 
importance of humility, which the fashionably-dressed congre- 
gation must have found a most appropriate subject, and the 
necessity of giving largely to the collection, as all the seats were 
free. 

Having duly propounded these two admirable precepts for 
the space of half an hour, and to the accompaniment of undis- 
guised yawns, and restless flutter of skirts, the worthy rector 
gave them his blessing and dismissed them, to a further follow- 
ing out of his text by the display of bonnets and gowns on the 
Embankment. 

Addie Larking was in fluttering raiment of muslin and 
rainbow-hued ribbons, and had a white veil strained tightly 
across the brick-hued tints of her face; a hat with many bows 
and feathers was perched upon the gilt twists of her hair, and 
by her side was Dr. Rawlings, who, in the absence of patients, 
frequented church parade without troubling himself to go to 
church. 

He was a fat, smoothed-faced man, of undiscoverable age, 
and had small, weak eyes and short-cropped hair. 

But Addie was not particular; any male thing that came in 
her way was annexable to her, and Dr. Rawlings, faute de 
mieux, had to promenade solemnly beside her in the hot sun- 
shine, and listen to her ceaseless chatter, as monotonous and 
almost as irritating as the noise of a mill stream. 

The two Mrs. Dennisons also showed themselves for a short 
time. Mrs. Johnnie, who never by any chance would be seen 
with her husband, if it was possible to avoid him, was walking 
solemnly along with a callow naval lieutenant. 

She wore the newest thing in blouses, and the ugliest in hats, 
and her face bore its usual expression of sullen dissatisfaction. 
She had not deemed it necessary to change ¢hat with her 
Sunday attire. 
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She gave Mrs, Carr a frigid bow as she met her face to face, 
and eyed Joan with an envy that even a “beauty” veil could 
not cover. 

In truth, Mrs. Johnnie had queened it so long over her little 
court, that she resented bitterly the intrusion of these good- 
looking, well-dressed strangers. 

She was a woman who couldn’t stand rivalry in anything. 
For one of her sex to be better looking, better dressed, or more 
accomplished than herself, was an unforgiveable offence. The 
little-mindedness of Ditton, which for ages had kept intruders 
at a distance, and prevented alike improvement, culture, or 
alteration in itself, had no mean representative in Mrs. Johnnie. 

“Better a queen to one’s own circle than a nobody to the 
world outside it,” was her motto ; and queen she considered and 
proclaimed herself, not, perhaps, by right of birth or good 
breeding, but by an inordinate esteem of her own beauty, and 
wealth, and importance. 

She hated her sister-in-law, who was a pleasant-looking and 
good-tempered person, and devoted to her admiral and her 
children, and took life easily, and never fumed and fretted over 
trifles as Mrs. Johnnie did. But never had she so hated an 
intruder, or so resented an intrusion as she did that of Mrs. 
Carr. She knew Captain Talbot very well, and knew also that 
he was a power in a way, and that his introduction would float 
these new-comers very successfully. The knowledge did not 
improve her temper, or excite any desire towards intimacy. 

“T hope he doesn’t mean to marry her and settle down at the 
Grange,” she had said to her friend and confidant, Addie. 

But that fair sycophant had laughed the idea to scorn, and 
insinuated that if there was anyone, azyone at all calculated to 
enchain the captain’s bachelor fancy, it was her own gilt-edged 
and electro-plated self. 

Mrs. Johnnie did not believe that; she thought the captain 
too astute and too sensible to be taken in by this silver-gilt 
edition of girlhood, false from head to heel, and as insincere as 
it was meretricious. 

Mrs, Carr walked twice up and down the dusty gravel, and 
exchanged some half-dozen bows and received as many hundred 
glances of envy, or approbation, and satirised the people un- 
sparingly, though with good humour, and wondered why Cap- 
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tain Talbot was not there since she had informed him that she 
would be. 

Joan listened to it all, and her heart grew heavier, and her 
steps flagged, and the heat seemed oppressive, and the glare of 
the sunlit water made her head ache, and she wondered again 
how this kind of thing could please her aunt, and whether the 
weeks and months to come were to be of the same pattern. 

It vexed her too that a thrill of disappointment should ever 
and anon stir her heart as some uplifted hat or tall figure, 
passed or met them in the crowd, and yet, showed neither the 
face nor form she had expected. 

Then gradually the throng began to melt and lessen. A 
smell of hot meats and vegetables arose in the air from the 
hotels and luncheon-rooms. People hurried off to appease Sun- 
day appetites, and Mrs. Carr summoned her boat and returned 
to her own side of the harbour. 

“What has become of the captain?” she exclaimed, scruti- 
nising the familiar chocolate and white yacht as they passed. 

There was no sign of him there; only a solitary sailor sat in 
the bows, smoking a pipe, and she did not like to ask him for 
information. 

“ Perhaps he is with Sir Lucas,” said Joan. “ But don’t worry, 
he is sure to drop in to tea, or in the evening,” she added. “You 
know he can’t keep away from your side for more than twenty- 
four hours.” - 

“T hope he won’t come before I’ve had my Sunday nap,” said 
Mrs. Carr, stifling a yawn. “I’m quite tired and exhausted, 
What a stupid affair it was! not worth facing the dust and heat, 
after all!” 

“T never thought it would be,” said Joan, quietly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHANGES AND CHANCES. 


THE silence and peace of the Sabbath afternoon brooded softly 
over the cottage, and the sunlight-flooded garden. 

Joan sat in the shady verandah with a book, and watched the 
bees hovering in the cups of flowers, and the shadows lengthen- 
ing under the drooping trees, and listened to the faint splash of 
oars in the river below, or the carol of some Sabbath-breaking 
bird, innocent of restraint and man’s laws. 

September seemed to have ushered in a new. edition of 
summer with its first early days. The lu"ing calm and peace 
stole into her own soul, and hushed some of its fever and rest- 
lessness. 

The unhappiness of youth is, after all, only a vague unhappi- 
ness—a sense of something wanting, or something missed. It 
has not touched the border-land of tragedy, not loved its fullest, 
suffered its worst ; torn passion to tatters, and looked desolation 
in the face. 

The girl listened to the bird’s song and the faint plash of the 
rippling water, and let the calm and sweetness of it all flow over 
her own soul, and gave herself up to rest even as a tired 
swimmer may trust his limbs to the flowing current he has been 
breasting with all his strength. 

The book she had been reading was one of those treatises on 
modern religion that had first tempted Mrs. Carr’s errant fancy 
into the realms of Theosophy. It spoke of human duty to 
humanity, of that universal love of all things created, which is at 
once the key-note and the stumbling-block to our highest efforts 
at self-denial. 

It made the impossible seem almost divine, and the possible 
almost wicked. It dwelt less on self-excellence than on self- 
abnegation, and proved that it was possible to love humanity 
with a devotion so intense that martyrdom had no terrors, and 
death no meaning. 

Joan let the book lie open on her lap while her thoughts 
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strayed to and fro amongst its paths of problems, and the 
summer loveliness about her proclaimed itself as “very good.” 

She was asking herself why we exacted so much from life, 
and gave so little to it; why we placed our own small person- 
alities before us as all-important, and demanded happiness and 
riches and love, and all the good things of this world as a 
natural right. 

And in the very midst of this interesting catechism, the 
sound of the opening gate and the echo of a firm step on the 
gravelled path suddenly set the blood tingling in her veins, and 
scattered Theosophy and Philosophy to the winds. 

Already she knew that step so well. Neither explanation nor 
announcement of its owner was needed. 

A scene of disturbance, of unrest, came with it now, opposing 
the Sabbath calm she had been enjoying; and yet, how glad it 
made her feel ! 

He came up easily and naturally as his wont, and took the 
hand she extended and the chair opposite her own. 

“T have come to ask for a cup of tea,” he said. “I know your 
habits, you see.” 

She smiled. 

“Aunt Bet is having a siesta,” she said. “I expect her in a 
moment. It is her ‘custom’ of a Sunday afternoon” 

She felt her colour come and go, and there was a faint sug- 
gestion of consciousness in her tone. 

He did not seem to observe it. He asked if they had been 
to church, and added that he had lunched with the Misses Mor- 
peth-Yeo. 

“They are in great excitement,” he went on. “They are ex- 
pecting a nephew to stay with them. He is very young, very 
delicate, and immensely rich. He has just been to India for his 
health—only the voyage, I should say. He went out in the 
P. & O. boat Triumph.” 

“The Triumph!” exclaimed Joan. “That is the name of 
my father’s steamer. I wonder if they know each other?” 

“ Sure to, expect. It is almost impossible to avoid knowing 
people on a long voyage.” 

“Oh,” said Joan, laughing, “my father would not want to 
avoid knowing anyone—rather the reverse. He likes new 
acquaintances.” 
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. A little uncomfortable thought crossed her mind. Lucius 
O’Rourke not only liked new acquaintances, but rich ones. He 
had also a decided weakness for nap, and ¢carté, and poker. 

“Have you not heard from your father since he left ?” inquired 
the captain, presently. 

“No,” answered Joan, “he'is not a gvod correspondent. In 
any case, he wouldn’t write till he reached Aden. When do the 
Misses Yeo expect their nephew ?” 

“The end of this month, or beginning of October, I believe. 
What a stir his coming will create! Ditton boasts of very few 
young men—eligible young men, I mean—and half-pay officers 
are not, as a rule, looked on with much favour. By the way, the 
old ladies were talking about you. They have been hoping for 
a visit; you half-promised, I believe. Of course, I said the 
regatta had usurped your attention this past week. But I was 
commissioned to tell you they had not forgotten the promise.” 

“T will go to-morrow,” said Joan eagerly. “They are dear 
old things, in spite of their stiffness and primness. I certainly 
promised.” 

He leant back in the great, cushioned basket-chair, and played 
absently with a paper knife on a wicker table at his elbow. 

Joan began to think now natural it was to see him there. 
How those few weeks had domesticated him among the goods 
and chattels of the cottage—how completely Mrs. Carr seemed 
to have appropriated him to herself. 

She half smiled, and unconsciously her thoughts escaped into 
words. 

“T wonder,” she said, “ how you like it ?” 

“ Like what?” asked Captain Talbot, looking quickly up. 

She coloured hotly. 

“]—I was only thinking,” she said, “how exacting we have 
been, Aunt Bet and I. How much of your time you have 
sacrificed to us.” 

“T have not looked upon it as a—sacrifice,” he said, smiling 
also. “It is rather a pleasant sensation to me to feel I am 
wanted, or of use. I told you once my life had been a very 
lonely one.” 

Their eyes met fora moment. Met lingeringly, sadly, saying 
too much of comprehension and of sympathy to leave either 
heart unmoved. 

2 
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“ Yes,” he went on, softly,“ I have had too much of—myself. 
It was not good for me. Sometimes I think it has left me a 
prey to morbid self-consciousness, or something worse.” 

“ Worse ?” echoed Joan, faintly. 

“Yes; weakness is worse; and instability of purpose. There 
are few things more contemptible than for a man not to know 
his own mind.” 

“T should not fancy that would be a failing of yours,” said 
Joan, her eyes on the book lying on her lap, with which her 
restless fingers toyed half nervously. 

“We never know our worst—or best,” he said, “till some 
supreme moment of life shows it us. Strong situations and sen- 
sational effects are not omy the invention of romancists and 
playwrights. We poor mortals have also our stage and our 
puppets — our heroes and heroines—our tragedies and griefs. 
Passion does.not die out with youth, though age may render it 
almost ridiculous. Love is not only the pastime of boy and girl; 
sometimes it is the reality of maturity. It means life’s best 
dreams of sympathy—unity—happiness.” 

“He is thinking of Aunt Bet,” said the girl in her heart. 
Her eyes were still on the pages fluttering beneath her restless 
fingers. She did not note the earnest, troubled gaze bent upon 
her face. 

“TI think sometimes,” she said, as he remained silent, “that 
we make too much of love. It cannot surely be the motive 
power of life as it is of fiction, or poetry, or romance. Men 
surely find better things to live for, work for, desire, than just— 
a woman.” 

“Yes,” he said, “they do. But nothing so sweet, so lovely, 
so desirable. In youth we dream of her; in after years, we 
worship, or suffer for her. Nothing else quite takes her 
place, or compensates for her loss. Love is the strongest and 
sweetest passion of life. It is also a madness, a folly, an infatu- 
ation—temporary or life-long. If we escape in youth, it only 
means that we have it to come—fuller, richer or sadder—in after 
years.” 

She had never heard him speak like this. She wondered if 
love had so come to him? If his heart was lending him 
eloquence on this new theme? He, usually so quiet and calm 
and self-controlled. 
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She closed her book, and looked up again. The thoughtful 
face opposite seemed sadder and more perplexed than she had 
ever seen it. 

“TI suppose,” he said abruptly, “a man has the right to change 
his mind. Surely an-error in judgment is no disloyalty. Joan, 
I should like to confess—to tell you—something——” 

The opening of the door within, and the clatter of teacups 
interrupted his words. 

Nolan came out from the dining-room with all the prepar- 
ations for afternoon tea,and in a moment Mrs. Carr followed 
her—flushed, radiant, sparkling—in a tea-gown of amber silk, 
and a mood that was the antithesis of peace. 

“ Ah, deserter!” she exclaimed, as she gave him her hand, 
“why were you not at church parade this morning, or at church 
either, for the matter of that? Have you come for some tea? 
How are ‘the Pollocks? And who in the name of wonder 
adresses Addie Larking? She looked like a seaside edition of 
‘’Appy ’Ampstead’ this morning. And don’t your Ditton folk 
know how to bow? I assure you their stiff little jerk was a 
sight to behold. More insulting almost than a ‘cut.’ Dear, 
dear! what funny people they are here. One lump or two, 
captain? Two! very bad for you. You'll have rheumatism or 
something, and get fat, if you take so much sugar. If you had 
had a wife, now, she would have regulated all these little matters 
for you. Joan, there’s your tea. What fave you been doing 
all the afternoon? Any news, captain? What are we to do 
with ourselves now the regatta’s over? Go back to the holy 
peace and calm of these past weeks? Why don’t you doa 
little coasting ? Oh! I forgot you’ve no cabin accommodation.” 

“TI can take you to Plymouth, or Penzance, or all round 
Cornwall, if you like,” he said eagerly. “But the truth is I’ve 
no ladies’ cabin. Still, one can always land somewhere——” 

Mrs. Carr laughed. She was not fond of the sea, and knew 
that accidents may befall even the best-regulated yachts. 

“Oh! we can’t go alone,’ she said. “And really—these 
people about here are not very entertaining company. You see, 
captain, I don’t possess a pure and unadulterated affection for 
the sea—as sea. It has nasty little upsetting ways about it, 
and in a yacht you're at the mercy of the wind, which may 
choose to take you north when you wish to go south. Of course, 
2* 
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I’ve no objection to making up a party and going out for the 
day—if you wish?” 

“But who would you like to ask ?” he said, with a vivid recol- 
lection of her criticisms on Ditton society. 

Mrs. Carr shrugged her handsome shoulders. 

“ Ah!—there’s the rub!” she said. “Mrs, Johnnie and I 
would quarrel to a dead certainty. Addie Larking—well, she’s 
rather fun, and it would be amusing to watch the effects of sea 
vagaries on her complexion, but there we come to a dead stop. 
You really haven’t any men here worth speaking of. And 
there’s no fun in a party of women.” 

“ A week ago,” said Joan, quietly, “you were crazy to know 
all these people, and now you only abuse them ! ” 

“Well, I couldn’t abuse them till I knew them,” said Mrs. 
Carr, frankly. “ My dear captain, what am I to do here for six 
months ?” 

“There are two small excitements at hand,” he said smilingly. 
“One a theatrical company, who give three performances next 
week ; the other, the advent of a young millionaire, who has 
been voyaging for the good of his health, and is coming to stay 
at Morpeth House.” 

“What? with the Misses Morpeth-Yeo?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carr, eagerly. “Is he a relation of theirs ?” 

“Yes; the only son of their of only brother. By an odd 
coincidence he went out to Bombay in the same vessel as Miss 
O’Rourke’s father.” 

Mrs, Carr’s fancy flew to Joan, and the designs of Provi- 
dence. 

With Lucius! And of course they had made acquaintance— 
and coming eve. How singular, and how delightful! and what 
a triumph if she could secure him before any of these other 
women. She must call at once on the old ladies, and be very 
sweet to them, and what a blessing they had taken a fancy to 
Joan! Really, things seemed to be turning out much better 
than she had anticipated, and her vivid imagination set itself to 
work on néw schemes and new projects; and her spirits rose 
again, and she almost forgot the vexations and troubles of these 
past days—and her own sufferings and terrors. 

Captain Talbot lingered on for some time longer. 

Perhaps he was wondering why Mrs. Carr’s vivacity seemed 
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less delightful than of yore. Why her strictures and criticisms 
on the friends and neighbours he had introduced, hurt more than 
amused him. Why that bright, firm way of declaring her 
opinions infallible, and respecting no manner of persons, or 
things, irritated him to-day amidst this Sabbath calm and loveli- 
ness, in contrast to that pale, still figure in the further corner of 
the wide verandah. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, he remembered that at forty years 
of age one ought not to be too critical, or guilty of the folly of 
“ changing one’s mind.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘““WHERE MEMORY DWELLS.” 


“FROM father at@last !” said Joan, taking up a letter from the 
breakfast table ; “and an enclosure for you,” she added, hand- 
ing a small sealed slip of flimsy paper to Mrs. Carr, who was 
already seated. 

That lady opened it eagerly and ran her eyes over its contents. 
A smile hovered about the corners of her lips. She thrust the 
hastily-scrawled lines into her pocket, aad looked across at 


Joan. 

“It’s very odd!” she exclaimed ; quite a coincidence. He 
has made friends with that nephew of the Misses Yeo. He has 
given him a letter of introductionto us. Heissuretocall. They 
struck up quite a friendship. He says Sir Anthony Yeo is charm- 
ing—only twenty-four, and so rich. His father died a year ago 
and left him everything, and those old ladies will be sure to do 
the same. Dear me! what a stroke of luck.” 

“Do you mean for him?” asked Joan, laying down her own 
letter. 

“For us, too! Fancy a handsome, young millionaire let loose 
among the Coombe Dittonites, and Hittites, and Jebusites—a 
lamb among lions! Well, it won’t be my fault, dear, if we're 
not first in the field.” 

“For what purpose ?” asked Joan. Thenshelaughed. “You 
can’t marry everyone, you know,” she added. 

Mrs, Carr looked at her with consideration in her brilliant 
eyes. Afterall, she reflected, masked batteries were the safest. 

“Oh! rich people are always useful to know,” she said 
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‘evasively, “ and he is very charming, to judge from your father’s 
account.” 

Lucius O’Rourke had ‘said, really—“It’s a chance in a 
thousand. Do all in your power to secure this young baronet 
‘for Joan. He doesn’t care about women, and talks like a book, 
‘and is full of conceit and faith in himself. 'He wants licking 
into shape. You and Joan are the two best tutors he could have. 
‘T'taught him écarté on board. He was a perfect godsend to 
me.” 

“Lucius is so delightfully frank,” thought Mrs. Carr. “But 
certainly, if it can be managed, it would be a perfect godsend 
for me.” 

She was in high good humour during breakfast, and insisted 
that Joan must go the Misses Morpeth-Yeo after luncheon and 
sing them some of her best songs. 

“ And what will you do?” asked Joan. 

“Nothing. I’m going to have a good rest, and write letters. 
Captain Talbot is coming to dinner to-night. I want to arrange 
a luncheon party this week, and ask the Pollocks and the Denni- 
‘s6ns. I must do something. What a pity that country virtues 
are so dull. And after all it is quite as snobbish in its way as 
town.” 

‘“ Snobbish, perhaps, but not so vulgar,” said Joan. 

Then she went into the drawing-room to select some songs and 
try them over. ' 

It was about four o’clock when she left St. Petrox and took 
‘the road to Morpeth House. The old ladies had told her to take 
the short-cut—a sort of right-of-way from St. Petrox through 
their grounds—hut, being her first visit, she felt it would be best 
to be a little ceremonious. 

They were at home, and sitting in the long, low-ceilinged, old- 
‘fashioned drawing-room, which looked out on terraces. and 
‘parterres of flowers, now gay with dahlias, and crimson fuchsia 
and late roses. 

The grounds of Morpeth were indeed a lovely wilderness of 
colour, where flowers bloomed all'the year round, sheltered by 
protecting hills from‘ the keen sea winds, and revelling in golden 
sunshine whenever sunshine was to be found. ° 

Like most of the Coombe Ditton houses, it was set on the 
‘crést‘of a hill; and commanded lovely views: of harbour and 
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river ; the house itself was some two hundred. years old, and 
had fine, old, mullioned windows and oak-panelled walls, and a 
staircase that was renowned far and. wide for its exquisite 
carving. 

It possessed also a wonderful collection of paintings and old 
china, quaint cabinets and curiosities brought from across foreign 
seas by dead and gone ancestors, who had served in naval 
battles, and acquired fame and renown since the days of good 
Queen Bess. 

The two old sisters were delighted to see Joan. They showed 
her their parrot, and their famous pugs, their curiosities and their 
staircase, and their Reynolds’ and Lely’s, and one celebrated 
Gainsborough, and gave her real China tea out of old Stafford- 
shire cups, and told her stories of the famous Armada hero, and 
the girl sat on in that quiet haven of old-world peace, feeling as 
if here at least the vulgar fret and turmoil of the world dared 
not intrude. 

Then she sang to them, and the two old wrinkled faces grew 
placid and serene, and their thoughts strayed back to long dead 
days when youth had been their portion also, and dreams and 
hopes such as even the proudest of maidens may know. 

Their hands, blue-veined, and ringed with wonderful old jewels, 
moved ever more slowly and softly among the filmy silks and 
wools upon their laps, and their eyes grew dim with shadowy 
regrets as that clear, tender voice thrilled the silence in the soft 
September sunset. 

From time to time to time Joan looked up—looked at the two 
thoughtful, high-bred faces, with their aureole of saintly calm— 
at the slanting shadows falling through the windows—at the 
grey silk gowns, and delicate laces, and softly-moving hands. 

She thought after all what a charm there was in age. Age 
like this, chastened and sobered and fitted to its surroundings, 
even as autumn tints suit autumn skies. Age with no bitter 
memories, or fierce regrets, or corroding terrors, Age simply 
accepting the decrees of time instead of rebelling at them. Age 
with no hideous travesty of past youth, no paint and dye, and 
false-tressed mummery of fashionable grand-dames. 

When she ceased singing, they thanked her warmly, and still 
detained her. 
There was. no doubt about it that.she. had found a. way.to 
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their favour. They told her of their nephew’s expected visit, 
and were surprised to hear that her father and the young baronet 
were already acquainted. They spoke of his extreme delicacy 
with regret. It had prevented his entering the Navy, and that 
service seemed to them as the one fitting and proper profession 
for any Yeo of Ditton. 

It seemed to Joan, as she listened to tenderly - chanted 
regrets, that young Sir Anthony was a somewhat degenerate 
descendant of a famous race. That he had dilettante tastes 
and fancies; played a little, sang a little, painted a little, 
did everything zz fetto that his stalwart sea-lions of ancestors 
had done on a grand scale. But yet the old ladies were 
fond of him, Miss Patience especially. He was the last male 
descendant of their race, and stood to them as husband or 
son stand to other women. He was the owner of Morpeth 
Park now, but this old house and all its treasures would 
be his one day also—his and his wife’s. They pictured to 
Joan their own ambitions in painting the fancy portrait of 
some noble, high-born damsel, in whom ran the blood of a 
great race,and to whom honour and virtue meant more than 
wealth. 

Joan wondered if they had any knowledge of modern young 
womanhood, with its slang, and its bicycle suits, and its cigarettes, 
and its appreciation of Zola and Maupassant ; its ambitions and 
rivalries,and extravagance, or that other phase of it, the outcome 
of morbid introspection, fed on morbid literature, rebelling 
against nature’s laws, aping man’s provinces from the platform 
to the latchkey, quoting the equality of sex as an excuse for 
prurient curiosity, and representing womanhood as a hybrid, 
irrational, and self-proclaimiig creature, without the virtues of 
one sex, or the capabilities of the other. 

But perhaps of women such as these the two old sisters knew 
nothing. They spoke certainly of Addie Larking with bated 
breath and shuddering distaste, and of Mrs. Johnnie as “ preten- 
tious” and masterful and ill-bred. 

Still they were not uncharitable, and if their taste was too 
refined for modern ideas, it was at least good in its way, and 
resentful of vulgarity. 

They spoke also of Captain Talbot—Eustace, as they called 
him. They had known him from boyhood. They could not say 
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enough of his goodness and bravery and generosity, his unselfish- 
ness and consideration for every one. 

Joan listened with kindling cheek and beating heart. Every 
word of praise found an echo in her own soul. It did not need 
others to tell her this man was noble and chivalrous and good. 

It was nearly six o’clock before they allowed her to depart, 
and then Miss Patience, throwing a filmy woollen wrap around 
her shoulders, insisted on showing her the way through the park, 
as being half a mile shorter than the road. 

“It was good of you to come to us, my dear,” she said, as they 
walked on under the shade of the elms and beeches. “Very 
good and thoughtful. We enjoyed your company. Young folk, 
as a rule, do not trouble about their elders. They look upon 
them as incapable of enjoyment. On the shelf, so to speak, like 
the china and curios past generations have treasured. I think 
you are different.” 

“My aunt says I am much older in spirit and feeling than her- 
self,” laughed Joan. “I don’t know why it is, but girls of my 
own age rarely like me, or I them.” 

Miss Patience nodded. 

“I think I can understand,” she said, “you are more 
thoughtful, more considerate than most young girls. You don’t 
laugh and mock at old-fashioned ideas. Youth is seldom tole- 
rant or sympathetic. It forgets that wrinkled faces may cover 
throbbing hearts ; that feelings don’t always age with years ; that 
lives, even placid and self-contained as ours may seem, have had 
their storms and trials, have known love and sorrow, and parting 
and regret.” 

Joan looked quickly at the speaker. The golden rays of the 
sunset rested on her snowy hair, and lit up the faint flush on her 
cheek. It seemed to the girl as if some revelation of hidden 
feeling had broken through that long-tutored calm; as if this 
placid heart vibrated suddenly to some rekindled memory. 

Their eyes met. 

“Yes,” said Miss Patience. “I was thinking of myself. When 
you sang ‘She is far from the Land,’ it brought a past sorrow 
back to me so vividly; the sweetest, saddest time my life has 
ever known. . . . He—died far away. I can never even see 
his resting place. You don’t think it foolish that I should re 
member this—even at sixty years of age?” 
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' *Foolish!” The hot tears sprang into Joan’s own eyes. »She 
felt as one treading on sacred ground, as one whose careless hand 
opens a door, and beholds a tragedy behind. “No memory can 
be foolish of one we have loved—and lost,” she went on 
hurriedly. “It has always seemed to me that, after all, Time or 
Death cannot really part our hearts—though they may our lives.” 

“ You are right,” said Miss Patience softly, “ but Time is a worse 
enemy than Death. Enjoy your youth, my dear. Take happi- 
ness when it is offered you. The night falls all too soon, and 
there is only the chimney corner left—and the long evenings— 
and the memory of what ‘ might have been.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ART—HISTRIONIC AND OTHERWISE. 


Mrs. CARR’S luncheon party was as much a success as anything 
could be, in a society that never believed in the excellence of 
anything or anyone outside itself, and its own performances. 

Coombe Ditton repasts were of the heavy and stolid order. 
It stared at the light and airy style of a luncheon as delicate and 
dainty as a fairy feast. A luncheon served on satin-like damask, 
with gold embroideries, and trails of gold-hued flowers and 
smilax dispersed amidst quaint silver fruit dishes, and tall, 
Nuremburg glass. A luncheon that commenced with mayonnaise 
of salmon, and ran on through a series of dainty extrées with 
French names. A luncheon that offered you salted almonds and 
olives, and sweetmeats, and caviare, that had no tarts or custards, 
but delicious ices, shaped like fruit, and wines fit for a prince’s 
table, and grapes and peaches direct from Covent Garden. 

Mrs. Johnnie stared, and Mrs. Admiral praised, and Sir Lucas 
was enchanted, and Captain Talbot smiled, as one who has been 
already behind the scenes—and knows. 

But each guest could not but acknowledge in her heart of 
hearts that everything was done very perfectly, and in the very 
best. style. The hostess, too, was delightful, and sparkled 
and talked with a brilliance that carried them on its stream, 
whether they would or no, 

.. It was no use being stiff or dignified or haughty with Mrs. 
Carr. She simply would. not. see it., Intelligent, quick-witted, 
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audacious, she talked and laughed and jested, and no holy of 
‘thollies could keep her out, when she was minded to enter. 

She swept them all into the wide verandah, partly screened 
and shaded with red blinds, and set out with brilliantly-cushioned 
chairs and tables, and here they had black coffee and cigarettes, 
and fruit brought out to them, what time the Badminton nets 
were set, and the rackets produced. 

The Misses Morpeth-Yeo left early, but the others remained’ 
on, for they loved Badminton dearly, and the court was perfect 
and the sun not too hot, and Captain Talbot and Colonel Denni- 
son were crack players, as was also Mrs. Johnnie—at least in 
her own estimation. 

So the afternoon passed pleasantly enough, and Mrs. Carr 
made herself charming to Lady Pollock, by way of compensating 
for Sir Lucas’s somewhat obtrusive attentions, and was invited 
by that lady to a river picnic they were shortly giving, when the 
moon would be full, and the trees beginning to take on their 
first autumn colours. The ladies were to bring their guitars and 
mandolines, and the men were to row, and they would all have 
tea at a little country inn, set picturesquely among orchards of 
plum and apple trees. 

Mrs. Carr accepted with rapture. 

She had heard of the picnic, which, indeed, was an annual 
affair, and often productive of much heart-burning and jealousy. 
She had half feared she would not be asked, and congratulated 
herself on her tact in having fixed a special date for her 
luncheon. 

That the said luncheon had cost her more than double what 
the river picnic would cost its givers, she never reflected. Mrs, 
Carr always did everything well, if she did it at all—an admirable 
principle when you have the money to do it with. 

The party broke up at last,and she was left alone to reflect on 
past glories, and revile the heaviness and stupidity of country 
society. 

“T hate that Dennison woman,” she said to Joan, stretching 
herself full length on an extending chair, and piling cushions 
behind her head. “Looking at everything with that sneer on 
her lip. I wish she could see herself. Not much beauty when 
she puts on ¢hat expression. Refusing quails, too, and the 
trouble I had to-get them. Weren’t those ices lovely, Joan‘? 
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Almost worth the heart-breaks they caused Mrs. Morgan and 
myself. She really did it all very well. Not that these idiots 
will give me the credit. They’re sure to declare everything 
came from the confectioner’s. As if one can’t tell a Ditton 
entrée at a glance. Really, social functions in the country are 
most trying. If you doa thing well, they’re jealous of you— 
that means backbiting ; and if you don’t, they say you’re mean. 
Either way you get no credit.” 

“You put yourself to great expense,” said Joan. 

“T did, my dear. I know that. Would I be letting myself 
down before such people? I couldn’t—for the credit of my 
country, let alone myself. The old ladies seemed pleased. They 
are really very well-bred. If only they were not so stiff.” 

“Miss Patience isn’t stiff at all,” said Joan. 

“Oh, the younger one. No. She does look a little less like 
cold steel and refrigerators. However, you seem to get on very 
well with them, so that’s all right. I expect that hateful Addie 
Larking will hear of this. She’ll be savage. She hates to be 
left out of anything. I'll show them I’m not going to be 
patronised. What do I care for their county families? County, 
indeed! Why, scarcely two of them can boast of a decent 
grandfather! As if the O’Rourkes weren’t a hundred times 
better. Hand me over that box of cigarettes, child. My nerves 
want soothing. All this ‘patting on the back,’ and trying to 
make me feel like ‘one of themselves, is getting a bit tiresome. 
Thank goodness we’re going to the theatre to-night. It will 
serve as a pick-me-up after this afternoon. No need to dress, 
the captain says. I wonder what sort of performance it will be. 
I saw the Shaughraun once in Cork. Neversince. I feel bound 
to go, if only for the sake of my country. Besides, it’s a rare 
event here. I’m wondering how they can manage at all. 
They’ve no proper stage in the Town Hall. I’m sorry for the 
scenery.” 

* * * * * * * 

If Mrs. Carr was sorry for the scenery, she was sorrier still for 
the performance, when, two hours later, the curtain drew up on 
the first act of the celebrated Irish drama performed by Miss 
Ruby Rillington’s celebrated company. 

Miss Ruby Rillington herself took the part of Clare Ffolliott, 
and “dressed” it from first to last in a low-necked white silk 
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trimmed with black velvet ; that being, apparently, her idea of 
a suitable costume for churning butter, paying visits, walking the 
streets, and sitting out on rocks by the sea shore! 

She was a lady with very golden hair, a tendency to ‘embon- 
point, and a vulgar voice. Her notions of acting were on a par 
with her ideas of dress, and why she had ever gone on the stage, 
when cooks and charwomen are wanted, was a mystery. 

The performance as a whole was about as bad as it well could 
be. There being no room for scenery, a street having “Crown 
Hotel” on its back, and a lamp-post in its centre, became a 
general rendezvous for the characters, and left grave doubts on 
the minds of the spectators as to the locality of smugglers’ caves, 
convict ships, and moonlight trysts. When a prison, a priest, 
some moonlighters, and smugglers, and peasants, a wake, 
and some pistol shots had all been jumbled up together, the 
drama came to an end, happily for the patience of the audience, 
none of whom had the vaguest idea of what it was all about, 
save that Conn the Shaughraun possessed a strong Irish accent, 
and seemed to be always hauling bottles out of his pocket, and 
making love to a young lady of some forty summers in a golden 
wig, an infantile frock that reached her knees, and a sun-bonnet 
worn @ /a Minnie Palmer. Whether this sweet being was the 
daughter or the niece of the priest was never clearly explained, 
any more than was the reason for Miss Ffolliott’s churning butter 
on the lawn at nightfall, in ball costume. 

“ Are they really like that in Ireland?” asked Captain Talbot, 
as they left the Town Hall in various states of amusement, 
mystification and disgust. 

“Like it! good heavens, no!” exclaimed Mrs Carr. “And I'll 
be bound that such a representation as that, given in any town 
in Ireland, would have been hooted off the stage. It’s little 
enough we've to thank it for. The typical Irish character, what- 
ever his social position, seems only possible to English ideas as 
a being with a jaw like a baboon, a blackthorn stick, and the 
accent of a Tipperary cattle-driver.” 

“ This was very bad, certainly,” he said. “I’m sorry I per- 
suaded you to go.” 

“Oh! as for that,” said Mrs. Carr, laughing, “ I’d have gone 
whether or no. It was something to do, and the badness of the 
show was really amusing. Besides, the ideas of ‘dressing the 
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parts’ was screamingly funny. A girl would naturally churn 
butter in a white silk dress, and do it a¢ night! And as for 
Moyna—she deserved to be slapped. How can girls be so 
idiotic as to go on the stage when they can’t act the least little 
bit, and haven’t an idea even of the clothes to wear, or the way 
to speak their words ?” 

“The Celebrated Dramatic Company,” quoted Joan. 

“The stage has much to answer for,” said Captain Talbot. 
“The name, like charity, covers a multitude of errors—and of 
sins.” 

“TI cannot understand anyone going on the stage who doesn’t 
feel born to act. Now look at that Ruby Millington—Rillington. 
What was her name? Heavens! she should have been hooted 
off the boards years ago. Why, she had no more notion of 
acting than a barn-door fowl. She should turn barmaid—that’s 
her province.” 

“Probably she was one, and deserted the tap-room for the 
footlights,” said Captain Talbot. “Did you see Miss Larking 
there? She seemed to enjoy it.” 

“ Oh, I should say she would enjoy anything,” said Mrs. Carr, 
contemptuously. “Ah, there’s our boat. What a mercy it’sa 
fine night. Whatever should we do, captain, if the weather 
turned nasty? Be prisoners on our own side of the harbour ?” 

“There’s always the steamer,” he said. 

“Yes; but then it only runs up to a certain hour. I was 
thinking of balls or parties.” 

He laughed. 

“Oh!” he said, “they are very rare events. People generally 
make a special arrangement for crossing, or take rooms at the 
hotel. The latter is preferable, as you can dress in comfort 
However, I hardly expect you will have the opportunity of testing 
the inconvenience. Once in three years or so a ball is given— 
rarely oftener.” 

“ Surely you did not expect balls and parties here!” said Joan. 

In her heart she thought her aunt must certainly have had 
enough of them in town. 

“Well, I hardly know what I expected,” said Mrs. Carr, as 
they stood on the landing-place. “So I’m not disappointed,” 
she added. “Are we to say good-night, captain ?” 

“Oh, I will see you to your gate,” he said briskly. “I’m 
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sleeping on my yacht to-night. I’ was wondering whether you 
would like a little cruise to-morrow. The ‘wind will be favour- 
able. We might run over to Start Point and see the lighthouse, 
if you like.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Mrs. Carr. “You're a godsend to 
us, captain. Whatever would we have done without you?” 

His face grew warm. He stammered something half inaudibly. 
He felt as if his position held embarrassments as well as pleasures. 

The moon was sailing majestically over the hills, and lighting 
up the harbour with a liquid golden splendour rare to see, save 
in these still September nights. Its rays fell on Joan’s upturned 
face, lending it a new, rare beauty. 

Captain Talbot watched her silently, as Mrs. Carr babbled on. 
He noticed that Joan rarely talked when her aunt was present. 
He remembered, too, that somewhere he had heard or read a 
phrase to the effect that “light-minded people always talk of 
people ; deep thinking-people of things.” 

He looked and listened, and drew his own conclusions, 

Mrs. Carr went up to her room when they reached the house. 
Nolan came in to help her change her gown, and handed her a 
letter which had come by the last post. 

Mrs. Carr looked at it with some wonder. It was a thick letter, 
and sealed. The handwriting was unknown. She laid it down 
until her dress and bonnet were removed, and then dismissed 
Nolan, who.was hovering about with a curiosity born of long 
years of interest in the family and its fortunes. 

The moment she was alone, Mrs. Carr opened the letter. The 
first line showed her who was the writer. She sank down in the 
chair beside the window, and began to read the closely-covered 
pages. Her face flushed and paled with agitation. There were 
words, sentences here, which shook her foolish, self-centred life 
to its very foundation. Years of division had raised no barrier 
strong enough to resist such an appeal. Life may have many 
loves ; it has but one true one. The fierce flame of youth may 
possess no sustaining ardour, but love that has suffered and 
denied itself, that has faced suffering and wrong, and still vemem- 
bers—that is the love the heart must acknowledge and obey. 

Her tears fell on the passionate, self-reproachful words. If 
only they had reached her twenty years ago! 

She crushed the letter up, and sprang to her feet. 
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“ It’s no use,” she cried. “Things can’t be altered now. The 
love of youth has had its day, and worked its will with us. I 
can never again be Betty O’Rourke ; he can never be the same 
Terence Creagh.” 


“ Wait, he said, “ Wait aud trust me, and time may yet be- 
friend us. I have a right to you that no other man has. My first 
hour of freedom will bring me to your side.” 


“Yes; but how long before that freedom comes—if ever ? 
And, meanwhile, I have drifted into a sea of debt and difficulty, 
and am hampered with obligations.” 

She walked slowly to and fro, her face perturbed and anxious. 
_ “There is just that one chance,” she said softly, “just that one. 
If Joan should marry, and marry wealth—it would save me.” 


Io be continued.) 
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Millais: a Critical Essay. 


OF course it was practically a foregone conclusion that John 
Everett Millais would be elected to fill the position of President 
to the Royal Academy, vacant by the sad death of his brother 
artist and friend, Lord Leighton. Two men so widely different, 
in art as in character, and each so popular, as to render it 
difficult to say which is the greater favourite. Millais, though 
more widely popular, has scarcely so cultivated or so discrimi- 
nating a public as the late Lord Leighton. Millais’ realism is so 
easily grasped, so completely within the comprehension of the 
multitude as to the meaning of his pictures, that it appeals to 
the most unformed art intelligence ; though the force of his 
genius is scarcely appreciated by many even of his admirers. 

It was a dream of his early manhood this Presidency of the 
Royal Academy. A curious thing, too, as he was extremely 
indifferent to Academic honours or restrictions. Why is Millais 
popular? Partly, because his work is intensely national, 
English; his very strength, force of genius, sincerity and 
simplicity, are English to the backbone. 

Mr. Ruskin remarks, how strange it is that no effect was 
produced on the Saxon character by Roman Art. He says the 
Northern intellect is like that of a child, who cares to picture 
its thoughts in its own way, but does not care for the thoughts 
of other people, or anything which isa strain on his compre- 
hension. So Roman Art was unattractive to the Saxon, but 
his mind was very open to the influence of bright decoration 
employed by the Byzantine Empire, and to the direct teaching 
of Greece. England has never greatly cared for the intellectual 
element in Art. To be popular, a painter must paint things 
as he sees them, and as many other people see them. The 
English public grows impatient of anything intangible, suggestive 
of that inner vision, that seeking for the hidden mystery of 
things, which should be the characteristic of all true and high 
Art. Therefore, what is called Realistic Art, appeals to this 
matter-of-fact public; that accuracy of eye and sensibility for 
form and colour which Millais possesses in such full measure, 
3 
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and which is Nature’s gift. The artist, like the poet, is born 
not made; for though training and education can do much, 
there is such a thing as the rare and unteachable power of 
genius, and without that spark of Promethean fire, the most 
careful training, the most painstaking study, will only result in 
mediocrity. An artist from earliest childhood amasses experi- 
ences, lays up stores in the treasuries of mind and heart, on 
which all through life he largely draws ; the influences of early 
childhood remain with him through life. 

Someone says, give me a beautiful city, and I will give you a 
delightful and artistic people. Children, from even their baby 
days, imbibe and retain the impressions of their surroundings. 
That seems to be the reason why those who grow up in free 
country places, under God’s bright open sky, and in the midst 
of beautiful scenery, are more thoughtful, less sordid in their 
views of life, more poetic and of an idealising disposition. 
Shepherds especially appear to be full of a grave, sweet dignity, 
of wonderful deep thoughts and dreamy speculations. As they 
lie in their fields or on the mountain side, with the soft wind of 
heaven in their faces, the ever-changing, and in all its aspects 
ever-lovely, sky above them, with visions of the distant hills or 
stern, awe-inspiring mountains, and the sound of rippling 
waters or the roar of mountain torrents in their ears, they 
ponder many things and keep them in their hearts. To be 
alone with Nature is to be alone with God. In deep sorrow it 
is not to the noisy streets, the busy haunts of men, we turn ; no, 
from such we recoil instinctively; it is to Nature, our first 
mother, Nature, ever tender, ever sympathetic, with whom, even 
in her wildest moods and most tempestuous furies, we are con- 
scious of a bond of union, insoluble as Eternity. 

Art has its origin in imitations, a desire for reproduction, first 
in forming things out of wood and clay, and then the effort to get 
a more realistic effect by the use of colour. The growth of a 
nation may be measured by its passion for imitative art, in which 
is comprised sculpture, and painting, and also dramatic repre- 
sentation. Aristotle says Poetry is a species of imitation, and 
poetry and drama have their rise in the desire to reproduce or 
represent the emotions, or the effect certain emotions have on 
animated beings, in addition to the presentation of the form or 
figure. This applies also to sculpture and painting, As men 
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advance, they become dissatisfied with the presentation of mere 
outward form, and put forth all their powers to suggest the 
hidden mystery, the soul in Nature and in man. Drama being 
more passionate, and less trammelled by fixed law, is at its best 
when the strength of a nation is highest. Sculpture, being 
bound by severe rule and limitation, is best during the struggle 
of a nation for progressand supremacy. It is not only necessary 
to represent accurately, or to idealize poetically, but for perfect 
and enduring worth we must have some regard for ethic law. 
To choose what is rightly capable of presentation and idealizing 
is the most important work of an artist, whether poet, painter, 
or musician. Art cannot be progressive if there is no right 
choice of objects to pourtray ; and if not progressive it must be 
retrograde, it is impossible to stand still either in art or in life, 
we must advance, or fall away from our high ideals. The 
vocation of Art is to transmit beauty of ideas; to deal with the 
finer sensibilities and emotions, and to preserve a true balance, 
a just proportion. 

No part of Nature can be looked at from the material side 
alone ; we should not limit our sources of culture, but live at as 
many points as possible. Nature’s law is one of mystery, and 
we should search diligently for her hidden treasures. Some 
think that instead of progressing, we are returning to our child- 
hood in Art. This passion for realism, for perfect imitation of 
material facts, this stupid contentment with the outward aspect 
of things, scarcely tends to further developement, or high moral 
or artistic culture. The tendency of modern thought is towards 
the exact sciences, we prefer facts to dreams, however beautiful. 
The realities of life press on us too closely to make it possible 
for us to ignore facts, or refuse to recognise the tendency to 
scientific exactitude and evolution. Even our poets are obliged 
to recognise this ; they can no longer shut their eyes, and live 
in the heart of a dream, no, they must awake, must hear the cry 
of the destitute and oppressed, must cease to offer the suffering 
and the wronged stones for bread, shadows for realities. Yet 
it is sad, bitterly sad, this rude awakening, this stern order to 
move onwards. We can sympathise with such as Tennyson, 
who went a little way with modern thought, but recoiled from 
its sordid hopelessness, its finality of living without God in the 
world. 
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F Ruskin says: “Good Art always consists of two things: 
First, the observation of fact ; Secondly, the manifesting of 
human design and authority in the way that fact is told. Great 
and good Art must unite the two ; it cannot exist for a moment 
but in their unity ; it consists of the two as essentially as water 
consists of oxygen and hydrogen, or marble of lime and carbonic 
acid. . . . Wheresoever the search begins, there life begins ; 
wheresoever that search ceases, there life ceases. As long as 
a School of Art holds any chain of natural facts, trying to dis- 
cover more of them and express them better daily, it may play 
hither and thither as it likes on this side of the chain or that ; it 
may design grotesques and conventionalisms, build the simplest 
buildings, serve the most practical utilities ; yet all it does will 
be gloriously designed and gloriously done ; but let it once quit 
hold of the chain of natural fact, cease to pursue that as the clue 
to its work; let it propose itself any other end than preaching 
this living word, and think first of showing its own skill or its 
own fancy, and from that hour its fall is precipitate—its destruc- 
tion sure; nothing that it does or designs will ever have life or 
loveliness in it more; its hour has come, and there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither it 
goeth.” 

Millais has blended much pure poetry and passion with his 
realism. Such of his pictures as “Effie Deans,” “ The 
Huguenots,” “The North-West Passage,” are the poetic phase 
of Realistic Art. To use realism as an end, rather than as a 
means of expression, destroys balance ; but this balance, com- 
pleteness, on which depends distinction, is not a feature of the 
present day. We lay too much stress on definite qualities. 

** The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 


Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! ” 


Realistic Art is the painting of things from actual sight, 
keeping your eye on the object, as in Thompson’s poetry 
painting. Translating into painting the outside view of things ; 
to do this, the model must be constantly and for hours before 
the eye, so as to note the effects of form and colour. Reality is 
good, but it should be profound, should represent the inner as 
well as the outer aspects, should comprise aspirations to the 
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future, as well as being a history of the past. Impressionist Art 
deals more with the mental vision, those pictures of that 
“inward eye,” which Wordsworth found such bliss in solitude. 
Millais was particularly happy in translating the facts of life into 
a higher, truer, and purer form than is ordinarily perceived. 
Really great Art awakens in us the value of perfection in 
beauty, and in Nature. That is the great work of an artist, to 
give us a standard of perfection. Millais’ painting is perhaps 
best expressed by the word forcible ; he is strong, vivid, true, he 
builds up form in paint, and has a structural solidity. He is full 
of the force of genius ; it seems almost to come forth out of his 
paintings and attack us, rather than to softly and insidiously 
draw us under its influence ; his ambition seems to be—to be 
more real than reality, more true than truth. His Art is not 
abstract, he deals with fact; he pourtrays emotion, but it is 
rather the effect of a certain emotion on the person, than the 
emotion itself he represents. He gives us the appearance of the 
person under special conditions, but makes no comment, does 
not suggest. In a story picture, he gives us the story with a 
happy directness, and the meaning is easily grasped. There is a 
popular love of the emotional element in Art, and Millais gives 
us accurate portraits of emotional feeling. One of his peculiar 
gifts is, that he conveys the impression of atmosphere very 
beautifully ; he surrounds his figures always with striking and 
vivid atmospheric effects ; but as a rule he is not dramatic with 
any exaggeration. The only picture that might be called unreal, 
forced, is “ The Children in the Tower,” and that strikes us at 
once as being singularly artificial. 

Millais appeals strongly to English taste, being pure in feeling, 
exceedingly English in his choice of subject, and distinctly 
individual in style. He is very unconventional, follows no laws, 
and strongly resists Academic restrictions. For the same 
reasons he belongs to no Foreign School—schools of painting 
fall into well-defined grooves, and often eventually destroy indi- 
vidual strength and power. Millais looks for no precedent, but 
follows and gives free scope to his genius. He is cheerful, fresh 
—and possesses efficiency in a large degree ; but he does not 
dive deeply into the heart of things, or aspire to the heights of 
lofty mountain peaks. He is seemingly content with the table- 
land of Art; a fairly level elevation, devoid, however of the 
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excitement or stimulation of more ambitious mountaineers. 
Possibly, he is a great painter more than a great artist; a 
finished executor rather than a perfect interpreter. He has the 
emotional qualities, the instinct of a painter, the keen accuracy 
of eye, and power of hand to carry out the commands of eye 
and heart; but he has no reflection, no power of grasping any 
but obvious facts, but little of the quiet brooding thought so 
necessary to complete artistic expression ; therefore he lacks 
dignity, grave serenity, and in a sense refinement. We require a 
mental atmosphere of refinement to enable us to translate the 
crude, and often cruel, facts of life into lessons of patience, 
endurance, and self-control. 


‘* Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


To impress these serious and lofty ideas should be the 
mission of all high Art. Great Art has nothing mean about 
it, no class or sectarian prejudice, no “note of provinciality ” ; 
it is large, grand, noble, purifying through the emotions it 
excites. Ruskin says: “All great Art is praise. As soon as 
the artist forgets his function of praise in that of imitation, his 
Art is lost. His business is to give, by any means, however 
imperfect, the idea of a beautiful thing, not by any means, 
however perfect, the realisation of an ugly one.” 

Sir John Everett Millais, Bart. son of John William Millais 
Esq., and Mary, daughter of Richard Evering Esq., and widow 
of Enoch Hodgkinson, was born at Southampton, 1829. His 
ancestors were small landowners in Jersey, prior to the Norman 
Conquest. At nine years of age he began his education in Mr. 
Sass’ Academy, and two years later became a student at the 
Royal Academy. He gained his first medal when only nine, 
at the Society of Arts. His first exhibited picture was “ Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of Peru,” at the Academy in 1846, which was 
followed by a colossal cartoon at the Westminster Hall exhibi- 
tion, “The Widow’s Mite,” in 1847; in 1848, “The Tribe of 
Benjamin Seizing the Daughters of Shiloh” ; Keats’ “ Isabella,” 
1849. Millais was one of those who first founded in England 
the realistic school, if I may so call it. In 1848 he co-operated 
with Rosetti and William Holman Hunt in forming the 
Preraphaelite Brotherhood ; there were three other members, 
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James Collinson, Frederic George Stephens, and William M. 
Rosetti. Ford Madox Brown, thongh he bore an important 
part in upholding the movement, did not actually belong to it, 
and Millais subsequently modified his views considerably. 

The Przraphaelites tried to enforce their views in a short- 
lived periodical called “The Germ—or, Art and Poetry,” 1850. 
Mr. Ruskin supported the new school with enthusiasm and 
wrote to the Zzmes in favour of the movement, and also a 
pamphlet for the Przraphaelites. The object of the Pre- 
raphaelites was to set aside the tradition of the schools by 
which painting was taught to copy other painting; and to 
break for the art a new path, just as the first Italian painters 
had done by self-teaching, and copying what they saw. Their 
creed was to have faith in Nature, and to abide by her. But 
Nature is manifold and various, and will not reveal to all her 
secrets in the same degree, or appear to each individual in the 
same light, but is coloured by personal sensibility. “As the 
scene of the great passion-play of human life, Nature draws to 
herself a meaning and a mystery not altogether her own, but 
borrowed from a sojourn of the deathless spirit of man in her 
realm.” * 

Millais soon showed his special gift of imitating in paint, in 
this he is magical and unsurpassed, but the didactic moralizing 
and symbolism of the Przraphaelite Brotherhood had no attrac- 
tion for him. His genius lies in texture painting, and local 
accidents of colour and surface, in force and facility, and his 
vigorous and intense methods of realisation. But we need 
more than mere imitation, however perfect—really great high 
Art is shown by its inexhaustibleness. We need to feel that 
there is a reserve of force,a deeper meaning for the initiated 
than that which is on the surface. There are three stages in 
realistic Art. First, accurate and elaborate finish, minute 
attention to detail, the faithful presentation of delicate foliage, 
brilliant plumage and such, but nothing further; no spiritual 
insight, no breadth of touch or subdued richness in colour. 
Then there comes the time of scorn of detail, of careless 
execution, of rough, strong, vivid suggestiveness; and finally, 
with this insight, this suggestive inspiration, comes a returning 
pleasure in delicate, though bold touch, in rich, deep colour, 


* Professor Macneill-Dixon. 
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glowing like some jewel with a heart of fire; in a word, joy, in 
the power and skill of hand, in the finished technique which 
ceaseless labour and extensive training gives. To which class 
does Millais belong? His love of rich colour,and his breadth 
of touch seem to be his principal characteristics ; but hurry is 
fatal to him; he is inclined to generalize and consequently 
frequently daubs. He is best in working out his emotional 
expressions, but he leans much on others, has not the spring in 
his own nature for choice of subject-matter. He has, however, 
much originality of execution, and simply revels in colour. As 
a colourist, he is our greatest painter, and colour, if used at all, 
must be vightly used, as Mr. Ruskin points out, but I cannot 
do better than quote this great authority : 

“All men completely, organised and justly tempered, enjoy 
colour, it is meant for the perpetual comfort and delight of the 
human heart; it is richly bestowed on the highest works of 
creation, and the eminent sign and seal of perfection in them; 
being associated with /ife in the human body, with “gh? in 
the sky, with purity and hardness in the earth—death, night 
and pollution of all kinds being colourless. Hence, as I have 
said elsewhere, the business of a painter is to paint. If he can 
colour, he is a painter, though he can do nothing else; if he 
cannot colour, he is no painter, though he may do everything 
else. But it is in fact impossible, if he can colour, but that he 
should be able to do more; for a faithful study of colour will 
always give power over form, though the most intense study of 
form will give no power over colour. The man who can see 
all the greys, and reds, and purples in a peach, will paint the 
peach rightly round, and rightly altogether ; but the man who 
has only studied its roundness, may not see its purples and 
greys, and if he does not, will never get it to look like a peach; 
so that great power over colour is always a sign of large general 
Art-intellect. Expression of the most subtle kind can be often 
reached by the slight studies of caricaturists; sometimes 
elaborated by the toil of the dull, and sometime by the sentiment 
of the feeble ; but to colour well requires real talent and earnest 
study, and to colour perfectly is the rarest and most precious 
power an artist can possess. Every other gift may be 
erroneously cultivated, but this will guide to all healthy, 
natural, and forcible truth; the student may be led into folly 
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by philosophers, and into falsehood by purists, but he is always 
safe if he holds the hand of a colourist.” 

Millias was elected A.R.A. in 1853, and R.A. in December 
1863. Some of his pictures are the following: “The Vales of 
Rest,” which is a most beautiful and restful picture. “ The 
Order of Release,” “The Proscribed Royalist,” 1853. “The 
Rescue” 1855. From this date to 1890, he produced a very large 
number of paintings, a few of which are: “A Dream of the 
Past,” “The Heretic,” “Spring Flowers,” “My First Sermon,” 
“My Second Sermon,” “Joan of Arc,” “Sleeping,” “ Rosalind 
and Celia,” “Sisters,” “The Knight Errant,” “A Widow’s 
Mite,” “Chill October,” “ Early Days,” “ Lallah Rookh,” “ The 
Crown of Love,” “No,” “Forbidden Fruit,” “A Jersey Lily,” 
(Mrs. Langtry), etc. A portrait of Mr. Gladstone, and a 
portrait of himself, painted by invitation for the collection of 
portraits of Artists, painted by themseves, in the Uffizi gallery 
in Florence. Portraits of Mr. Bright, of Principal Caird, D.D., 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield, Dr. Fraser, Cardinal Newman, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and of Lord Rosberry; alse pictures 
called “ Mercy,” and “ Lilac,” are the chief pieces in 1887. In 
1890 he exhibited in the Royal Academy “ The Moon is up and 
yet it is not Night,” and portraits of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone and his grandson. 

He was decorated with the Legion of Honour in 1878. In 
1881 he was appointed a trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery, in the place of the late Dean Stanley. In 1882, he was 
elected a Foreign Associate of the Académie Des Beaux Arts, 
in place of the Italian sculptor Dupré. In 1885 he was created 
a baronet on the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
portrait is one of his best productions. 

He married Euphemia Chalmers, daughter of George |Grey 
Esq. of Bowerswell, Perth, N.B. 

His “ Autumn Leaves” is a pure poem, an exquisite bit of 
colour. The subtle and helpless pathos in the face of his 
“ Blind Girl,” is most touching, and full of delicate sympathetic 
suggestiveness. Millais’ tendency to exaggeration and slapdash 
in his pictures of romance and imagination is well known ; and 
we are all familiar with his recent fad for depicting incidents of 
the nursery and drawing-room. His chubby children with their 
brilliantly done hair and eyes, with their dolls and bird-cages, 
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their white frocks, and painfully vivid blue or magenta sashes 
are specimens of vealistic Art in its most uninteresting and 
aggressive form. Millais’ strong insular, independent genius, 
working by the light of his own nature, brooking no control, 
always exciting and arousing, delights and astonishes with a 
certain caprice. Nations in the childhood of Art have a great 
love for colour and gorgeous decoration. The Japanese, for in- 
stance, have a natural instinctive feeling for colour, and draw- 
ing, and can imitate, in a wonderful way, all sorts of birds 
and flowers. Without this feeding for Art, education is useless. 
This instinctive Art-power for imitation was very strong in 
the early Egyptians, and all savage nations possess it in some 
degree. With the Greeks awoke a higher sensibility ; they were 
creators, not imitators. In the dark ages, Art was an inter- 
preter of religion, and was used to impress religious beliefs on 
the peoples. The poetry expressed by Art demands no 
conscious effort to understand; and it is sometimes desirable 
not to be content to see merely with our own eyes, but to leave 
others to interpret Nature and emotions which are too great and 
wonderful for us, Art which is merely pleasing to the eyes is in- 
efficient, it should explain serious mental and spiritual problems. 
Millais’ reputation rests principally on some few pictures ; he has 
been so prolific, that we fancy had he produced less, those of 
his works which would have been given to us might have been 
of a higher order. Among his masterpieces I may mention, “ The 
Blind Girl,’ “The Burning of Autumn Leaves,” “The Grave 
Diggers,” “The Flood,” “ Yes,” “Trust Me,” “Effie Deans,” 
“The Huguenots,” a few of his children’s portraits his illus- 
trations to Tennyson’s poems, to Coleridge’s “Love,” to 
Trollope’s early novels, and to the “ Parables.” It has been said 
of Millais, that he is true poet, painter and illustrator. 

It is, however, as I have before stated, his intensely English 
feeling which makes Millais so dear to English hearts; his 
purity of tone, simplicity of conception, and rather daring treat- 
ment. We islanders love go, audacity and free thought. We 
have an instinctive respect for those who refuse to conform to 
certain schools, or to paint, or write to order. Freedom, in 
every sense, is the goddess we worship; but fortunately a cer- 
tain common sense, an innate dignity, respect for law and order, 
and a purely national dislike to loudness, or display of any kind, 
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keeps us true to our ideal of self-reverence and self-restraint: 
Therein lies the crucial difference between us and foreigners. 
Even in their Art, how much more in politics, they fail to keep 
the via media, but become intoxicated with one idea, and con- 
ceptions originally fine, and the outcome of deep thoughtfulness 
and earnest endeavour, they allow to be overmastered by undue 
excitement and the tendency to passionate exaggeration. That 
we can preserve a just balance, a due proportion, in Art as in 
other matters, is no doubt largely due to climatic influence, and 
partly the effect our natural isolation from the whirl of Con- 
tinental excitement has in inducing calm reflection, and cool, 
clear reasoning power. 

We may ask, and rightly, what is great Art? In what does 
it consist? Ruskin answers by giving us in order of merit, as 
he believes, the tokens of greatness: “ /zvst—Choice of noble 
subject. Greatness of style consists then: fivs¢, in the habitual 
choice of subjects of thought which involve wide interests and 
profound passions, as opposed to those which involve narrow 
interests and slight passions. Second—Love of Beauty. The 
second characteristic of the great school of Art is, that it intro- 
duces in the conception of its subject as much beauty as is pos- 
sible, consistently with truth. 7Z/zvdly—Sincerity. The next 
characteristic of great Art is that it includes the largest possible 
quantity of Truth in the most perfect possible harmony. Fourth 
—Invention. The last characteristic of great Art is, that it 
must be inventive, that is, be produced by the imagination. ... 
Hence we see why the word ‘Great’ is used of this Art. It is 
literally great. It compasses and calls forth the entire human 
spirit, whereas any other kind of art, being more or less small 
or narrow, compasses and calls forth only part of the human 
spirit.” 

All criticism of Art must, however, be partial according to 
the tastes and sentiments of those to whom it appeals; religious 
tendencies in Art finding echo and approval in one order of 
mind, and mere love of beauty for beauty’s sake, winning the 
sympathy, and satisfying the sensuous delight in pleasure of the 
eye which others crave for. Criticism of a contemporary, too, 
. is rarely to be relied on; being, almost unconsciously, biassed 
in favour of or against the art criticised, by personal feeling 
It is only after a lapse of time, work of any kind can be judged 
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dispassionately ; and it is ungrateful, as well as ungracious, 
to point out possible deficiencies in what gives such intense 
pleasure, and commands our very genuine admiration. That 
we needs must “love the highest when we see it” is no reason 
that we should refuse our tribute of admiration, love and grati- 
tude to those not absolutely “ faultily faultless” or passionless 
perfection. Men must paint, not for money, or desire for fame, 
but for love, love of their art, of their neighbour, and of God. 
Keats’ ambition was, not so much to be famous, as to’ deserve 
fame. A lesson for us in these days of rush for wealth, of 
struggle for notoriety. 

“It is only by honest reverence for Art itself, and by great 
self-respect in the practice of it, that it can be rescued from 
dilettanteism, raised to approved honourableness, and brought 
to the proper work it has to accomplish in the service of man.” 










MAI DEAN. 














Only a Wloman’s thand. 


By WILLMOTT DIXON. 


I CANNOT say exactly when my attention was first attracted 
to it, or how long I had unconsciously watched it, without 
feeling that there was anything strange or unaccountable in 
its presence there. But, from the moment I did take conscious 
notice of its movements, I was fascinated. I used to watch 
for it, and wonder what might be the semblance of the hidden 
figure of whose existence it was the only outward and visible 
sign. 

It was the hand of a woman, small, white, beautifully shaped, 
with just a glimpse of a round, well-turned wrist. I used to 
see it appear from behind a white lace curtain to open and 
close a latticed window on the first-floor opposite the room in 
which I sat and worked. I must have seen it many times 
before its mysterious significance dawned upon me. It was 
on a Sunday evening that I made this discovery. The hand 
was longer than usual in finding and fastening the window 
latch. Then it suddenly occurred to me that, though I had 
lived opposite that house for six weeks and could see from my 
window every one who went in and came out, I had never seen 
anyone who could possibly be the owner of that hand enter 
the house or leave it. I had seen a tall, gaunt, powerfully- 
framed man, with a serious air and a grim look, always most 
respectably dressed in black, come in and go out; and I took 
him to be a Dissenting Minister. I had seen a thin, grey- 
haired, pathetic-looking woman, who wore spectacles and was 
evidently deaf, from the loud tones in which she was addressed, 
come and stand at the door and tend the roses that trailed in 
festoons over the porch, and I put her down as the man’s 
wife. I had also occasionally seen in the passage, when 
the door was open, a coarse-featured, broad-built woman of 
middle-age, who looked half-charwoman half general servant. 
But I had seen no one in the house or in the village who could 
by any possibility be the owner of that shapely little hand. 

It wasa quaint, quiet, old-world village, which had once been 
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a town of some size and importance. There were remnants of 
its ancient state still extant—a ruined monastery, a venerable 
guild-hall, vestiges of old walls and ramparts, and three 
crumbling, ivy-covered gateways, which had once guarded the 
approaches from land and sea. It was the happy hunting 
ground of artists, who flooded the water-colour exhibitions with 
“views,” and “bits,” and “impressions,” of the picturesque old 
place and its unique surroundings. 

I had come down for change and rest, and had rooms in a 
cosy cottage, two hundred years old, which was only parted by 
the breadth of the roadway from the long, low, two-storeyed 
house that held the mystery of the woman’s hand. 

The thick white lace curtains were always drawn completely 
across this upper window; letting in light enough, no doubt, 
but entirely concealing from the eyes of an outsider whatever 
the room may have contained. 

It was only in the evening, as a rule, that I saw the mysterious 
hand. My bedroom looked in another direction, over a narrow 
lane—dividing my cottage from the spacious, ill-kept church- 
yard, where the sheep and lambs grazed among the graves. 
The latticed. window was always open when I came down 
in the morning. But once or twice, when a sudden storm 
of rain drove against the front of the house in the daytime, I 
saw the hand appear from behind the curtain and close the 
casement. 

At last curiosity burst the bounds of restraint and I asked my 
landlady, Who lived over the way? 

“Mr. William Burton and his wife,” she replied. 

“No one else?” 

She looked at me curiously, but made no reply. 

“Do they live alone?” I asked, with as good an assumption 
of carelessness as I could call up. 

“Yes, sir, with a woman to do the work of the house.” 

“No lodgers, have they ?” 

“Well, sir, there zs a lady there I believe. She’s a bit crazy 
and given to drink, I’ve been told, and her friends have put her 
under Mr. William Burton’s care. You see, sir, he’s been used 
to that kind of thing, and is licensed to keep them half-and- 
half sort o’ lunatics. But really, sir, I knows very little about 
the lady, I’ve never set eyes on her, and Mr. William Burton 
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and his wife are very close. 
o’ their neighbours.” 

“Ts she young, this lady ?” 

“That I can’t tell you, sir. It was a pitch-dark winter night 
when she came, and though I saw the fly drive up and her get 
out, with William Burton and another gent, I couldn’t tell you 
what she was like ; and she’s never been out o’ the house to my 
knowledge since she came—unless she goes out in the garden at 
the back that runs down to the edge of the cliff, and no one 
can see over them high walls.” 

“ How long has she been here ?” 

“Well, gettin’ on for four months. But may I ask, sir, have 
you seen her ?” 

“No, I can hardly say that I have, but I fancied I saw a 
lady’s figure at the window, this morning that’s all.” 

“ Ah! well, that would be her, no doubt, sir; though no one 
but yourself, so far as I know, has ever set eyes on her.” 

There my enquiries ended. I had gained all the information 
my landlady had to give. It was not much, but it was enough 
to destroy the romantic illusion I had conjured up. A poor, 
crazy dipsomaniac! Not much romance attaching to such a 
history! And yet that hand! I could not divest myself of 
the belief that it must belong to a beautiful woman. I found 
myself wondering more than ever what she was like—whether 
drink and madness had wrecked the beauty of the face which, 
I felt certain, must have been the fitting accompaniment to that 
dainty, exquisite, white hand. 

* ~ * + + * + 

It was about ten days after this conversation with my land- 
lady, that something happened which made the mystery sur- 
rounding the hand deeper and darker than before. 

I have said that my bed-room window looked over a narrow 
lane into the churchyard. I had opened the lattice one night, 
and was leaning with my arms on the ledge, looking up at the 
star-spangled sky. The church clock had just struck midnight. 
The air was still and hushed, as if Nature were holding her 
breath. I could hear no sound but the song of a nightingale in 
a thicket on the cliff. The village was asleep ; every house was 
dark and silent. I had extinguished my own light, that I 
might the better enjoy the darkness. As I leaned there, gazing 


They don’t associate with none 
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dreamily into the night, I suddenly heard soft, quick footsteps 
pattering along the grassy edge of the lane, and, presently, the 
sound of panting breath. It was so dark that I could not see 
whether the approaching creature were human or not. It passed 
right under my open window and I could just detect that it 
was a human figure. At the corner of the house was an oil- 
lamp projecting from the wall—one of the public lights of the 
village—the figure turned just as it reached the lamp and 
looked round as if to see if anyone were pursuing. It was a 
woman. I saw the face distinctly—a wild, white, haggard face, 
with large, dark eyes. I could see that the shape of the face was 
oval—that the features were regular and delicately cut. But it 
was the look—the hunted look—the look of terror—in the face, 
that impressed me most and stamped itself indelibly on my 
memory. It was but for an instant that I saw it. In another 
moment face and figure had disappeared round the gable of the 
cottage and were lost to me. But I felt certain that the 
woman whom I had seen was the owner of the mysterious 
hand. 

Was she beautiful? Did she realise my expectations? I 
could not tell. All I knew was that never on any human face 
had I seen such a ghastly look of mingled terror and pain. 

The next morning I saw the doctor come out of the opposite 
house. He looked serious, and so did Mr. William Burton, who 
accompanied him to the door. In the passage I could see Mrs 
Burton standing, with the usual wistful, pathetic expression of 
her face intensified. It was evident, therefore, that neither 
husband nor wife was the doctor’s patient. It must, then, be the 
mysterious lady of the white hand. I wondered what ailed 
her, and, remembering the look of pain I had seen on her face, 
whether her ailment, whatever it might be, were connected with 
her strange midnight outing. Were the Burtons aware that 
their carefully-watched lodger had escaped from duress? Or 
was it with their connivance that she had left the house? If 
not, how had she succeeded in quitting and entering it without 
detection ? 

I worried myself to no purpose with these problems. I felt 
that it was absurd to let a matter which was no business of 
mine cause me so much restlessness and anxiety. Yet I could 
not help it, a strange fascination drew me on. I watched more 
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eagerly and intently than ever for the hand at the window. But 
it never came. Once or twice, indeed, an arm and hand ap- 
peared from between the curtains, but they were lean and 
wrinkled, and I had no difficulty in assigning them to Mrs, 
Burton. I grew ridiculously fidgetty and disquieted over the 
absence of ##e hand. I could gain no further information from 
my landlady. She had seen the doctor come and go, and, like 
myself, had concluded that his patient was the strange lady, but 
the doctor, of course, kept his professional secrets to himself, 
and the Burtons were not people to be questioned about their 
private affairs—so that nobody was any wiser than myself. 

At night, keeping in the shadow, I used to walk slowly up 
and down in my slippers on my own side of the road, smoking, 
in the vain hope of catching a glimpse of the owner of that hand, 
But never a sign of life came from that silent and darkened 
casement. 

It was about a fortnight after the strange midnight apparition 
in the lane, that, as I watched the window one evening, I saw 
the curtains suddenly parted, and an arm was stretched towards 
the hasp of the open lattice. There was no mistake about the 
arm, white and round and shapely. But the hand, the hand! 
It was swathed in surgical bandages. As I stared in wonder, the 
injured hand was suddenly withdrawn and the other hand, its 
beautiful fellow, unclasped the lattice and closed it. I saw no 
more, but I had seen enough to afford food for hours of distract- 
ing speculation. The hand which had first appeared had evi- 
dently been severely injured. What had happened? Had the 
injury anything to do with the pain and terror I saw stamped 
on her face that memorable night? How wasI to find out? I 
could not rest till I knew the truth—till I had solved this 
mystery, which had become of such surpassing and unaccount- 
able interest to me. 

Later on, when night had fallen, I was pacing slowly up and 
down the strip of grass in front of my rooms, smoking as usual, 
and casting furtive glances at the window haunted by that 
mysterious hand, when suddenly my ear caught the click of the 
latch. I looked up, and could see that the lattice was being 
slowly and stcalthily pushed open. I stood still, my eyes rivetted 
on the moving lattice. Then my heart gave a great jump, for 
something fell with a soft thud at my feet. I stooped to pick 
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it up. It wasa small parcel wrapped in paper. I looked up 
again at the lattice—it was closed—all was dark within, and 
there was no sign of life or motion. But I had a strange con- 
sciousness that a pair of large, dark eyes were somewhere strain- 
ing their gaze through the gloom to watch my movements. 

I hurried indoors, and examining the parcel by the light of 
my lamp, found that it was loosely wrapped in brown paper. On 
taking off the outer covering, I found a small oblong box of 
cardboard, about four inches in length and one in breadth. It 
was carefully and neatly tied with string, sealed with sealing-wax, 
and, enfolding it, was a note written in bold characters, which 
contained the following words: 


“TI do not know who you are, but you look like a gentleman, 
and I think from your face you may be trusted. I beg and im- 
plore you, therefore, to despatch this little parcel for me by post, 
and not to breathe a syllable to any one as to how you came by 
it. The honour of a woman who trusts you is involved in your 
silence. Please do not attempt to find out whol am or try to 
communicate with me. I do not wish you todoso. All I ask 
is that you will hang your handkerchief in the window when you 
have exected my commission and that you will respect my wish 
to remain unknown to you, even by sight.” 


Twice I read over this singular note. Then I looked at the 
little cardboard box. The name and address startled me. It 
was addressed to an English nobleman in Paris. I thought it 
advisable to run up to London to post it, as I had no desire 
that it should ever be traced to me. I therefore registered it 
at the General Post Office, under a false name, and returned to 
my village quarters the same night. 

I paced under the window for an hour, but no sight or sound 
rewarded my patience. The next morning I hung my handker- 
chief in the window of my room, and waited to see if there 
would be any acknowledgement of the signal. Presently the 
hand appeared through the curtain and opened the lattice. I 
fancied that as it was withdrawn there was a kind of gesture 
with the fingers, as if in recognition and thanks, made in my 
direction. But it may have been only fancy. 

During the next few days I saw the hand as usual, but no 
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further light was thrown upon the mystery attached to it until 
more than a week after I had posted the little cardboard box 
and then I received a shock which startled me more than any- 
thing that has ever happened to me in my life. 

I was lazily scanning my daily paper after breakfast when 
my eyes lighted on the following, in the letter of the Paris corre- 
spondent :— 


“Whilst in the tragic vein let me mention a strange, mysterious 
and horrible incident, at present totally unexplained. A week 
ago an English nobleman arrived in Paris with his bride on their 
honeymoon trip, and put up at the Hotel de Flandres. On the 
morning after their arrival the nobleman found on his breakfast- 
table a little box, which had come by post, wrapped in thick 
paper and sealed with green wax. The bridegroom asked the 
attendant for a pair of scissors, and unsuspectingly opened the 
little parcel, with his wife looking over his shoulder. To the 
horror of both, the parcel contained the annular finger of a 
woman, cut sharply across. On the ghastly finger was a small 
seal-ring, on which was engraved the words, De Profundis. 
The bridegroom went as pale as death, the bride fainted. It is 
said that on her recovery there was a most painful scene 
between them. She could be heard sobbing hysterically, whilst 
he paced up and down the room, evidently in a state of great 
agitation. A few hours later he called for the bill, and with his 
bride left the hotel. They drove tothe Gave-du-Nord, and there 
it is said they parted. Gossips say that two years ago the 
nobleman had a love-affair with a beautiful girl, the daughter of 
a Polish exile in England, and was betrothed to her. Does this 
supply the clue to the mystery? It is probably what may 
never be known in Paris, or at least at any of the clubs, where 
it is the subject of so much gossip to-day.” 


My agitation on reading this paragraph will be understood 
when I say that the parcel which I had despatched for my 
mysterious lady of the hand was addressed to an English noble- 
man at the Hotel de Flandres, and further that it was sealed 
with green sealing-wax! There could be no doubt that the 
ghastly package which had produced such tragic results was the 
one which I had registered and posted with my own hands. 
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And then there was that bandaged hand seen for a moment at 
the window! There must bea finger missing from that white 
and shapely hand! I thought with a shudder. Was it an act 
of self-mutilation? Was it a frenzied woman’s last revenge 
upon the man who had wronged her? On the first morning of 
his honeymoon too! How fiendishly well-timed! But how had 
she, immured in this secluded spot, learned so accurately all the 
movements of her faithless lover? What was the mystery of 
that secret midnight expedition of hers? Where had she been 
and what had she done, that night, to bring that awful look of 
pain and terror into her face ? 

With a kind of freezing horror I watched all day for the 
hand to glide between the curtains. It had a stronger fascina- 
tion for me than ever. But I watched in vain. I never saw 
that hand again. 

The next day I was summoned to London on urgent business. 
A week elapsed before I returned to my country retreat. The 
first thing I did when I arrived at my rooms was to look up 
at the window which I had learned to associate with so much 
mystery and horror. To my surprise the curtains were gone and 
there was a man in the room evidently engaged in papering and 
painting. I asked my landlady casually if the lady over the 
way had gone.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “she was took away two nights ago in a 
closed carriage—a private carriage, with a pair of horses ; there 
was two gentlemen, I believe, came for her, but where they came 
from or where they went I can’t tell you, sir.” 

And that was all. Had she been conveyed to a lunatic 
asylum? Was she mad? Did she ever learn how terribly the 
revenge, in securing which I had been her unwitting instrument, 
had succeeded? I can give noanswer to any of these questions. 
The mystery of the woman’s hand is unsolved: All I know is 
that she took a horrible and devilish revenge upon the man she 
hated and on his innocent young bride. Her wrongs must have 
been great indeed if they were to be measured by the cruelty of 
her vengeance. 
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gn the Preacher’s theart. 


THE Reverend Paul Verrinder looked down at the card in his 
hand: “Lady Calcott.” He was considering a subject for the 
next Sunday’s sermon, and on such occasions made it a rule to 
disregard callers ; but in this moment, as he hesitated, across his 
mind’s vision flashed a face—a girl’s face, lovely, tender—and 
he rose instantly and crossed the hall to the little drawing-room 
beyond. _ 

He was a man in the prime of life, seven-and-thirty years of 
age, tall, erect, with lithe limbs anda noble, intellectual face; 
not a woman’s man possibly, with his keen hazel eyes, brown 
skin and clean-shaven, resolute mouth, yet an attractive man 
notwithstanding. He had known for some days that Lady 
Calcott was in the neighbourhood visiting her country home, 
but her presence at the Vicarage was a surprise to him ; he had 
not seen her face to face for nearly five years, and his greeting 
was calm, cold, passionless. 

“T am glad to see you, Lady Calcott, I heard you were at the 
Towers.” 

She smiled—a dazzling smile. Paul Verrinder, as he touched 
her hand, decided that she was lovelier now than at twenty ; he 
saw again the slim, perfectly moulded form, the small head so 
proudly carried crowned with coils of bright brown hair, the 
delicate, flower-like face, with its dark-blue eyes and exquisite 
laughing mouth—he saw it all, and his own face grew cold and 
stern as marble. 

“T am staying some weeks,” she answered, regarding him 
curiously as a woman will regard a man who once loved her to 
desperation. “Are you not surprised to see me here, Mr. 
Verrinder? I think you look so, a little, and I—I am half- 
ashamed of my audacity in coming. But I am lonely at the 
Towers since my parents died, and I wanted to see you again 
after all these years—you and Cicely, and the dear old 
Vicarage. Besides, I have a real favour to ask you presently, 
if I may.” 


“Certainly. I am only sorry my sister is from home just 
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now. Pray do not apologise for your presence, Lady Calcott, 
to such an old friend as myself, and imagine your favour already 
granted if it pleases you.” 

“You are too good. I want you to give the children a treat 
for me,” she said timidly, “ not now, but in six weeks’ time when 
—when I am married. I want every mite in the parish to be 
included, and I thought you and Cicely would arrange it.all 
better than could I; I am such a novice at charities and so forth.. 
It is quite my own thought, I hope you will not refuse,’ she. 
finished, blushing charmingly in her confusion. 

“It is correct then—the report of your engagement?” 
asked Paul quickly, the words escaping him in his surprise. 
“Forgive me, I had hardly given credence to the town gossip. 
Stupid of me, was it not? and yet—it seems but the other day 
that Derrington was ex féte in honour of Lord Calcott’s bride.” 

“It is five years. He died two summers ago,” she answered 
simply, looking up at him with her beautiful dark blue eyes. 

The look, the tone, affected Paul Verrinder strangely. He 
forgot that she was a society woman, beautiful, sought after, and 
according to rumour, heartless and ambitious ; there are a few: 
men among the world’s thousands, who, having cherished an 
ideal cherish that ideal—shattered maybe—to the end, and five 
years before this man had given the best love of his heart to 
her, who had shortly afterwards become Lady Calcott. He 
dropped his cold formality of manner and spoke out freely, 
kindly, as was his wont. 

“They said that you were very happy with him, old though 
he was. Far too old for you!” 

“He was very good to me; he idolised me, I think,” she 
replied frankly. “He bored me nearly always, but I had not a 
wish ungratified while he lived, and since his death I have tasted 
all the sweets of pleasure, extravagance and popularity, I am 
a woman of fashion, Mr. Verrinder, and to tell you the truth, 
I am heartily glad to escape its thraldom for a while. But you 
—tell me of. yourself, I dislike discussing my own frivolous past 
and future ; I hear you are popular too and widely beloved.” 

The vicar of Derrington smiled slightly. “I have plenty of 
hard. work, firm friends, and innumerable opportunities for 
helping my fellow-men.” 

, Lady Calcott nodded her pretty head. “Then I amisure you 
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are in your element, and yet occasionally I have pitied you 
during these five years. I think, Paul, I might have saved my 
pity for a more deserving object—myself possibly.” 

He glanced at her involuntarily. She met his eyes serenely. . 

“Did I say Paul? Forgiveme. Fora moment I forgot ‘J 

The old coquettish smile was brightening her lovely eyes and 
dimpling her cheek ; she turned her head abruptly and looked 
out over the sunny flower-gardens and tennis-lawn while Paul 
Verrinder watched her, silently. 

“You are not married ?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Nor even engaged?” 

“No, Lady Calcott.” 

“And Cicely is single still? I never thought she would 
marry ; I am convinced she is the same dear, careful, kind- 
hearted Cicely of old. And yet how times have changed !” 

“You most of all,” said Paul cruelly. 

Their eyes met and she flushed ; his rebuke had told. The next 
moment she was standing before him, her blue eyes shining, her 
face softened, eager. “Tell me one thing—lI did not spoil your 
life?” she hazarded boldly. “I know that I ran every risk of 
doing so, I was vain of my conquest, senselessly vain and 
triumphant at having won your unalterable devotion. Unalter- 
able you said that day, Paul, do you remember? I was only 
twenty years old and power was sweet to me—so sweet. It was 
not your fault, was it, that I wavered? It is so hard when one 
is twenty and beautiful to believe ‘ the world well lost’!” 

“Lady Calcott!” 

She laughed merrily up into his flashing eyes. “Are you 
shocked ? How you despised me—hated me—that day when I 
came to tell you and Cicely of my engagement! And yet 
there had been nothing between you and me but one long sweet 
summer-time and the knowledge that we loved each other 
blindly, passionately, unalterably.” 

The bitterness in her reckless tone touched him; his anger 
melted in a moment. 

“That is all past. You were young, as you say, and your 
parents’ advice—worldly-wise though it was—naturally weighed 
with you. As for me let the present only speak forme. My 
life is a-full one, I would not have it otherwise, and there is a 
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happiness that comes inevitably as years go by from grief 
endured, pain vanquished, duty done. Only—for old times’ 
sake and the love we once knew I would have you happy in 
your future life.” 

“TI am going to be married again.” 

“To Colonel Lucas ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Paul Verrinder was silent. Somehow the years had vanished 
and with them the barriers of estrangement, resentment, coldness. 

“This is a match after my own heart.” resumed Lady Calcott 
after a pause. “Colonel Lucas is wealthy, well-born, attractive, 
and as devoted to society as myself. There will be no disparity 
of age this time and I—I am no longer a child ‘ 

“Then all should be well.” 

Her hand lay in his passively. It was “Farewell,” Paul 
Verrinder knew it, and in that moment a wonderful pity for her 
surged up in his heart. “Do you—do you love him, Grace?” 

Her sweet low laugh hurt him as.she turned away. 

“I am coming to hear you next Sunday evening,” she said 
lightly—* to hear my old friend—the one honest, truthful friend 
I possess—in his new character of Derrington’s beloved mentor 
and counsellor. Good-bye. You will not forget about the 
children? And Paul—sometimes—spare a prayer for me, your 
erring parishioner. You will not forget?” 

Forget! Paul Verrinder was but human, and that summer 
afternoon his thoughts strayed wildly ; the hum of the bees, the 
scent of Cicely’s flowers, the sunshine on the window-panes— 
none of these distracted him as did those restless haunting blue 
eyes and his old love’s careless laughter. 

‘ * * * * . . 

He remembered her as she had been five years back, before 
her eyes had learnt coquetry, and her sweet voice such disdainful 
mockery. Yet there was no love in his heart for her now, only 
pity. He murmured this over and over again in the silence of 
his study, wondering vaguely why she had come to him thus. 
She had loved him in the old days, when he had been only senior 
curate at Derrington, and she, the pampered, idolised daughter 
at the Towers, had loved him well enough to enter into an en- 
gagement with him, and vow eternal fidelity. Paul Verrinder 
had believed in those vows implicitly. There had been every 
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excuse for her—he knew that well. Her calculating parents, 
her worldly bringing up, her beauty and brilliant future, all had 
conspired against them ; yet he had believed in her constancy 
until temptation in the shape of Lord Calcott had arisen, and 
he found himself coldly, almost insolently discarded. And yet 
once she had loved him. Beneath her careless, radiant, butterfly 
exterior, had lain a woman’s heart with a woman’s aspirations, 
which had responded to Paul Verrinder’s earnest devotion ; he 
had known this, and in his agony of disappointment and loss he 
had found time to grudge her to a world of fashion, folly and 
hypocrisy. He would have remonstrated, pleaded, entreated, 
but her parents had interposed and carried her off to town. 
Lord Calcott’s triumph was complete, he had won not only a 
lovely and youthful bride, but a willing one; Grace accepted 
her parents’ creed, and in the flush of her beauty and conscious 
power entered recklessly on her new life without even a passing 
regret. And long years had brought Paul Verrinder peace. 
His Bible lay neglected before him; he was thinking wildly, 
sadly—* She came to me because the world has not utterly 
spoiled her, because she can suffer still. And I—who loved her 
—can only pity her now. Help there is none.” 

The fancy grew upon him as the hours went by, strengthened 
by memories of her words—her smiles. Out of the world though 
he was and absorbed in his arduous labours, the name of Colonel 
Lucas was not’ unfamiliar to him. He shivered in the warm 
summer sunshine. Handsome, fascinating, well-born, wealthy— 
Colonel Lucas was all these, moreover a devoted lover anda 
favourite amongst his set ; and yet Paul Verrinder knew him as 
an Atheist, cold, worldly, incredulous of good, a slave to mere 
passion and pleasure, the very man of all others to charm a 
woman’s fancy and deaden her conscience and heart. . .. . 
Well, why not? What was she, Grace Calcott, to him now? 
Only a memory of troublesome unrest, aye of bitter unrest. 
Yet dusk fell and found him sitting there still. 

* * * * * * * 

“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” The large congrega- 
tion listened spell-bound. Their Vicar’s eloquence was a by- 
word amongst them ; there was not such a popular preacher in 
the county, and his church was thronged on those Sunday 
evenings when he addressed them, yet hardly a man or woman 
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present but divined some special earnestness in Paul Verrinder’s 
voice to-night. His language had all its direct yet poetic sim- 
plicity, his low, clear, musical tones reached from wall to wall 
arresting the most careless listener; he spoke to the indifferent, 
the worldly, the pleasure-loving, the loiterer, and his address was 
one powerful testimony to the grandeur and nobility of life. He 
dwelt on the pathetic side of frivolity, the stifling of true emotions 
and generous self-sacrifices, the restless pitiful search for distrac- 
tion and the debasing fashionable method known as “killing time.” 
“ My friends,” be said in conclusion, with impassioned earnest- 
ness, “there are true hearts and tender hearts in society, there 
are men and women amongst us bringing sunshine and purity in 
their wake, but—there are others. Others, drifting with the tide, 
careless, inert, passionless, blind to their own extremity, deaf to 
the call of God and the memory of early life and love—aye, to 
their own passionate heart-throbs. . . . . O, my friends, 
how has it been with you? How is it with you to-night? 
Wavering hearts, dead hearts, broken hearts—once true and 
innocent, now hardly conscious of need, crushing down sweet- 
ness, tenderness and remorse, filled with vain ambitions, ignoble 
aims, unworthy loves—you are drifting—drifting where ? ‘Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?’ For you there is work, there is 
love, there is hope. O, cease this empty dreaming of our lives 
away, this careless saunter over the sands of Time—learn while 
yet youth is sweet and love warm within us, the blessedness, the 
nobility, of living unspotted from the world 
. Paul Verrinder stopped abruptly. Across the intervening 
space a pair of blue eyes—anguished, entreating—met his and 
touched his heart. He realised in that instant what he was 
fighting for, praying for—just a woman’s soul! His brain reeled ; 
the.sea of faces swayed before his eyes. He put up his hand to 
his brow hurriedly, and then suddenly remembrance returned to 
him... For the first time in his career he left his sentence un- 
finished, and repeated emitted the first lines that flashed 
through his brain— 





‘* Trust no future howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead, 
Act—act in the living present ! 
Heart within and God o’erhead ! ” 
* * * * * * * 


Such a golden August morning, three weeks later. Paul 
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Verrinder leant over his garden gate, looking idly down the.long 
white road with thoughtful.dark eyes. He had heard a rumour 
only yesterday that had aroused and interested him, and was 
wondering if it were correct, when Cicely joined him, a small 
demure figure in her blue morning gown. 

“Bent on the same errand as I?” she queried gaily ; don’t 
look scornful, Paul; remember I have not seen her yet, so my 
curiosity. is getting the better of me,” 

_ “Seen whom?” he asked wonderingly and a trifle coldly. 

“Lady Calcott. She is leaving by the 1020 train this 
morning for town. It was just like her to pretend an interest in 
me and the Vicarage, and then entirely overlook us for the 
remainder of her visit. By the way, Paul, people do say that 
her wedding——” 

“Hush, Cicely. Here is Lady Calcott!” interposed Paul 
Verrinder hurriedly. 

She had evidently walked across the fields from the Towers 
and.had just emerged into the road; catching sight of Cicely 
and her brother, she halted before the gate and shook hands 
smilingly. 

“Iam on my way to the station,” she explained—“ it was 
such a glorious morning that I determined to let my effects 
follow me, and am enjoying the country as long as possible. I 
have heaps of time I think for a chat. How well you are looking, 
Miss Verrinder.” 

“Better than yourself,’ declared Cicely in her decisive way ; 
“you look extremely pale, Lady Calcott! Is it correct that you 
have been ill?” 

Lady Calcott shrugged her shoulders under her dainty pearl- 
grey bodice. “True enough. I have been a prisoner in the 
house for nearly three weeks. I was so sorry not. to receive you 
when you called.” 

“I hope you have quite recovered,” said Paul Verrinder 
quietly. 

She glanced at him for the first time, without. her customary 
smile. “Oh, yes, thanks,” and turned again to his sister. Paul 
had leisure to scrutinise her as she stood chatting to Cicely, a 
slim, lovely figure, exquisitely dressed with her usual incompar- 
able taste. There was a pallor on her cheek, a languor in her 
bright smile that only heightened her charm in his eyes—the 
charm that was much the same as five years before. The bright, 
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luxuriant hair, the radiant deep-blue eyes, the sweet, laughing 
lips—what an exquisite picture they made! There was no 
recklessness nor imsouciance in her manner to-day, her farewell 
to Cicely was said with a gentle grace that well became her ; 
and then, somehow, without a word or glance Cicely was left 
behind and Paul walked on at Lady Calcott’s side. 

She looked up at him, smiling a little. “Don’t look so stern, 
I am sure you have forgiven me for breaking in on your sermon 
that day. Paul—I may call you Paul, as it is for the last time— 
I congratulate you. You are deservedly popular and beloved.” 

“Don’t,” he said quickly, looking away over the golden corn- 
fields. The last time! That old, strange pity for her surged up 
in his heart, a sense of failure and hopelessness touched him 
with regret that was keenest pain. “Lady Calcott,” he said, 
you will doubtless be married shortly, and the Towers will know 
you no more, so I take this opportunity to wish you every 
happiness, I know Colonel Lucas to be all you have described 
him, and yet I could wish your future had been arranged other- 
wise. However, I will not be the bird of ill omen to damp your 
brilliant prospects ; I have only your welfare at heart, believe 
me. And I would do anything—anything F 

“Then give the children the treat I promised them and let it 
be on Cicely’s birthday. The 2oth, isn’t it? Leave my name 
out of the question——” 

“Lady Calcott!” 

“Paul!” 

“Oh, do not mock me,” he cried earnestly—* if you knew all 
that was in my heart that night——” 

“You pitied me? You guessed ?” 

“T pity the woman who casts in her lot with Colonel Lucas.” 

They had neared the station before she spoke again, laying 
her gloved hand momentarily on his arm. “I don’t know yet. 
I can’t think. Paul—Paul, why did you make me suffer so? 
Three weeks ago, and I hear you now—oh, the folly, the insanity 
of my life as I saw it then!” 

“You will break with him ?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“You will.” 

“Can a woman live without love?” she asked bitterly ; “and 
I tell you that if I marry Reginald Lucas, he will be my lover 
to the end of my life. He will drag me down to his level; I 
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shall be a Society woman in truth, but—I shall end by loving 
him. He has loved me for years—years. There was a time 
when my power over him formed my only interest in life. I 
have resisted him so long, and now there is nothing to keep me 
back, Paul !” 

“Grace, hear me!” said the man passionately. “He is utterly 
unworthy of you; he whom rumour said, and I believe said 
rightly, would have tempted you from the rectitude of an uncon- 
genial married life. Remember, if you link your life with his 
now, you voluntarily wreck your own for ever. You will be his, 
not for a day, not for a year—not only in Society’s pleasure 
haunts, but for ever and for ever. You will give your soul into 
his hands. Think—think! You have resisted him in the past 
—then resist him now! Your parents are dead; you have no 
one to turn to. Come to us—to Cicely, before it be too late!” 

She turned away from him abruptly to give some directions 
to her maid, and at that moment the London train steamed into 
Derrington Station. Paul put his companion into a carriage and 
arranged her wraps and papers with assiduous care. 

“You are very good,” she said brokenly, as she gave him her 
hand. “No, I could not come to Cicely. I will fight it out 
myself, Paul, and rise—or sink. No, no,” leaning out as the 
engine whistled to smile into his pained, white face, “I won’t 
sink; I promise you. Good-bye!” 

* * * * * * * 

Somewhere on the Welsh coast lies a little fishing village un- 
known to fame, and hidden between the hills. Its scenery is 
wild and rugged and its people strangely primitive, but it pos- 
sesses a certain charm for the intruder all the same, even when 
autumn winds blow over the desolate sands. Grace, Lady Calcott, 
had discovered this rural haunt some years before, and for a 
whim had purchased a small, unpretentious house there ; she 
was fond of sketching, boating, bathing and the freedom and 
simplicity of the life charmed her, but it was an unusual caprice 
that brought her ladyship down to B in the bright, chilly 
days of October ; and so Paul Verrinder thought when he learnt 
her whereabouts in town. He rarely snatched a holiday from 
his work and Cicely marvelled at his eagerness on the present 
occasion, but she marvelled still more when a telegram arrived 
from town announcing his sudden journey into Wales. Paul 
Verrinder was in ignorance of Lady Calcott’s plans, but he had 
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ascertained from his sister that her engagement was broken off, 
and since hearing that fact a steadily-fostered purpose had found 
birth in his heart. The old unrest was upon him—the unrest 
of five years ago—and he turned eagerly from Derrington 
Society, relinquishing for a time the work which hitherto had 
brought him contentment and happiness. It was a wild and 
stormy autumn afternoon when he arrived at B——, and an hour 
later enquired for Lady Calcott at her pretty residence. She 
was out, to his disappointment, and her servants could not tell 
him in what direction she had gone ; her ladyship was fond of 
long, solitary rambles, they told him ; sometimes she would take 
out her own boat ,and row for hours, but not in such a sea as 
this. 

“T will find her,” said Paul Verrinder to himself, as he turned 
from the door. The fresh wind blowing up from the sea was to 
him delightfully invigorating ; the tide was fast coming in, and 
twilight shadows deepened over the sands. He ran down the 
steep incline to the shore with almost boyish enthusiasm. Was 
she lonely? How would she welcome him? Surely her blue 
eyes would smile sweetly at sight of him. . . . His heart 
throbbed with some of the old passionate gladness of that long- 
ago summer-time, since she was free—free, and he loved her! 
Yes, he loved her. Two months only since he had seen her, and 
life had changed again ; love had flowed back into the preacher’s 
heart with divine compassion. He felt the salt spray on his face 
as he strode hurriedly toward the hills, looking every way as he 
went, calling out aloud, “ Lady Calcott! Lady Calcott!” in sheer 
buoyancy of heart. 

“Paul!” The wind drowned the sweet voice, yet its echo 
reached him. “Paul—Paul.” He was high on the rocks now, 
springing lightly along, but he halted, breathless. “Yes; it is I 
—Paul.” Noanswer. He leapt down the rocks again, noting 
what had escaped his eye on the ascent—a dark chasm yawning 
in the dim light, occasioned doubtless by a small landslip. A 
moment later Paul Verrinder was again on the shore peering in 
amongst the sea-weed and débris flung in by the tide as it rushed 
over his feet, his hopes crushed by an awful fear that a little 
later became certainty. He had found her. 

“ My love !—my darling !—my Grace!” he cried, wildly kneel- 
ing beside her. Her pretty blue walking-gown was wet and 
tumbled as she lay utterly helpless and wan as death upon the 
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sand; the waves had dashed their spray over her beautiful face 
and hair. Paul realised something of what her terror had been as 
she clung to him so desperately with both bruised little hands. 

“Thank God I found you, Grace! I was searching for you 
—let me carry you a little further out of reach of the tide.” 

Despite his tenderness and care she fainted as he raised her; 
he carried her only a few yards and then abandoned the attempt. 

“My God!” he whispered, shuddering. “I can do nothing for 
you.” 

Grace opened her eyes and fixed them on his face. The 
momentary agony had passed from her crushed, mangled frame, 
but she was fast sinking into unconsciousness, He—her lover 
—bent over her, sobbing. 

“Grace, tell me—don’t go without telling me! Darling— 
darling, you are mine at last? Just one word, Grace!” 

“ Kiss me, Paul.” 

He kissed her twenty times—her lips, her brow, her loosened 
hair ; he whispered passionate, endearing words, that touched 
her even in her terrible exhaustion. 

“Don’t mind, Paul. Perhaps it’s better so. I have tried—to 
be good. Only charities, you know, and giving up—him. But 
I might have tired out your love—it’s better so. I was never 
worth your caring.” 

“TI was coming to win you,” he said, and then broke down 
utterly. 

She spoke again with an effort. “Iwas thinking of youabout 
an hour ago—before I fell—standing up above, looking out over 
the sea, thinking of what you had done for me, what you said 
that night in church. I—I had been idle so long—every word 
fell on my heart. Paul—come closer—I had never loved you 
truly until after that night!” 

“You knew I would come?” 

Their lips met. In the melancholy light of the dim October 
eve, with the roar of the sea and the wailing wind around them, 
and Death waiting—jealous for his victim—perchance Grace, as 
her dying eyes sought his, realised something of this man’s un- 
alterable love. 

And he? He knelt there a little longer, her head on his 
breast, his arms around her—only a little longer. 

LOUEY JACKSON. 








“The Road to Ruin.” 
A WORD PICTURE. 
By THE BARONESS DE BERTOUCH. 


WHERE the wild deep roar of a sea below 
Makes darker the frown on the mountain’s brow, 
Where the shades are chill as the shades of death, 
And where chasms yawn, thro’ the cypress breath 
Of some venom’d curse that hath foul’d the air 
With night, and with blight, and with grim despair. 
There’s a road hewn deep, and a road hewn wide 
In the gloomy heart of that mountain side ; 
’Tis a road where a thousand crossways meet, 
And a road that is trod by bleeding feet ; 
For the’way which winds like a mountain track 
. Is the Road to Ruin, whence none turn back, 
And the sea below is a sea of Fate 
Which flows ’twixt this earth and the great Too Late. 
Ah! the ceaseless tread of that countless throng, 
How they laugh and weep as they haste along 
Thro’ the blinding mists and the midnight gloom 
To the bitter end—to the gulf of doom. 
There are some bent low by the yoke of years, 
And some who are bow’d with the weight of tears ; 
While others pass by that are young and fair 
And are groping on in their blind despair 
With eyes like the eyes of some famish’d beast 
That is scared from his dear unhallow’d feast. 
There are those who whirl to the grim abyss 
On the careless breath of a single kiss 
And those who sleep still ’mid the angry din 
Wrapt fast in the folds of some darling sin, 
Nor tremble nor quail at the wild alarms 
For they float to Hell in their lovers’ arms, 
’Mid the faded blooms, and the shatter’d lamps, 
And the falling stars, and the deathly damps 
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Which rise like a mist from the waves below 
As they roll in their ceaseless ebb and flow. 
Yonder lily girl with the angel face, 
What hath brought her here to this noisome place ? 
Will no seraph kneel at Jehovah’s feet 
And entreat dear grace for a thing so sweet ? 
For the dreary sky is a world of flame 
With the blush of unwedded mothers’ shame, 
Which cries unto God with the old wild cry 
Of some soul in its last great agony. 
Now behold the man with his hoard of gold 
Hugg’d close to the soul he has staked and sold. 
How he spurns it now in his craven fear 
For his brows are wet with his mother’s tear, 
And her prayers ring back like some sad sweet bell 
Till he dreams of Heav’n as he wakes in Hell. 
So the sun sinks down in the lurid west 
And the sounds of the earth are hush’d to rest, 
But the wanderers wend their weary way 
For to them there is no more light nor day 
But the hopeless plight of a starless night 
That shall see no dawn, nor glad morning light. 
Now the souls of to-night have pass’d away 
Like the grains of sand in the surging spray, 
But the tide still cries in its hungry hate 
For the morrow’s prey, for the morrow’s fate. 
Not a sound beside—save the faint far tread 
Of the countless feet on that pathway dread 
And the screech of birds as they flutter by 
"Neath the rush of clouds in the stormy sky 
To their midnight haunts by the great cold sea 
That is drifting out—to Eternity. 





Derelict. 
By M. PECHELL. 


“You made a bull’s-eye that time. You’re improving; you'll 
make a good record to-morrow.” 

“Yes, one of these brutes of pariahs. It will stop their howl- 
ing for a bit,” said the “Boy,” a/zas Rex Warde, fourth lieutenant 
on Her Majesty’s gun-boat Gvow/er, as he complacently ejected 
the spent cartridge from his gun. “I’m a bit ‘off’ to-day, but 
to-morrow I shall have got my hand in. You didn’t do particu- 
larly brilliantly either, old fellow.” 

“Not such a bad bag for two gums,” said Fraser, the first 
lieutenant, looking with pride at the varied assortment of birds 
outside the tent door. 

“Two guns! What do you call this?” exclaimed the “ Boy,” 
holding up his fowling-piece. 

“Well, sonny, we'll allow you the jackal, and the pariah 
you've just hit, but the doctor made the best record to-day; 
the odara are both his.” 

“You didn’t kill the pariah, I can hear the poor brute moan- 
ing still. Put him out of his misery,” said John Treleaven, M.B., 
surgeon of H.M.S. Growler, a most humane man. He couldn't 
bear to see even a centipede in distress, and always felt that the 
necessary taking of life was a great drawback to sport. 

The “ Boy ” lit a cheroot, and, carrying his gun, strolled across 
the short stretch of sandy ground and scrubby bush that 
separated them from the wounded pariah. 

“Hi! Here, Fraser! Doctor!” he shouted next instant, 
“here’s a go. “I’ve hita man. It wasn’t a pariah after all.” 

The two hurried to the place, where, behind a bush, an aged 
native sat on the ground, clasping one leg with both hands, and 
rocked to and fro, moaning like some wounded beast. 

“You've done it this time, and no mistake,” said the first 
lieutenant, “we must get him carried to the camp. You're a 
linguist, Doctor. You’ve studied Persian. Ask the old fellow 
if he’s much hurt, and tell him we didn’t mean to hit him.” 

The doctor made the explanations somewhat haltingly, for 
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in spite of the efforts of his moonshee, he was not fluent in 
the vernacular, and wherever a word failed him he introduced 
a Hindustani term. The man did not seem to understand, so 
the servants were called, and carried him into the tent, where 
they laid him down upon a rug while the doctor examined the 
wound. 

“Give him a nip of brandy,” he said, “and bring the lights 
close.” 

The man was very old, his swarthy skin was wrinkled and 
creased with lines innumerable, his long white beard reached 
his girdle, and his thin knotted hands shook with incipient 
palsy as he clutched the glass. He swallowed the spirit at 
a gulp. 

“ Khub, bisior khud,” he murmured appreciatively. 

He was evidently very poor, his garments were torn and dirty, 
and the long, tattered black abba, the Persian’s outdoor 
garment, was a mass of rags, harbouring many generations of 
creeping beasts. The “Boy” removed it gingerly with a stick, 
and deposited it outside the tent door. 

“He’s not a savoury customer,” he remarked. “He'd be all 
the better for a little fumigation.” * ' 

The doctor examined the wounded leg. 

“Not much harm done,” he said, “he’s more frightened than 
hurt. Your shot must have scattered considerably. There 
aren't more than two or three in the flesh, and it’s no good 
trying to extract them.” 

“Tell him how awfully sorry I am,” said the “ Boy” peni- 
tently. “Of course I’ll pay him for the damage. He looks 
as if a few evans wouldn’t come amiss.” 

The doctor bandaged the wound, and then spoke in Persian 
to his patient ; but the old man took no notice, he had passed 
into a dazed condition, and was staring stupidly at the tent pole. 

“He’s very ancient,” said the first lieutenant, examining his 
face. “ Booked for Paradise and the Houri by an early train I 
should say. I wonder what village he belongs to. We'd better 
get him home at once. Try and revive him, doctor.” 

The doctor administered another dose of brandy and the 
man withdrew his attention from the tent pole and fixed it on 
Treleaven. 

“Where do you come from?” asked the latter, this time in 


5® 
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pure Persian, having learnt this sentence in his grammar only 
the day before. 


The old man passed his hand across his forehead in an 
effort to recollect. 

“ Arasjien,” he replied at last. 

“ Never heard of the place,” said the first lieutenant. “ Here, 
shikavi, do you know where Arasjien is?” 

The shzkarvi,a native of Ispahan, replied: “ Certainly, Sahib, 
it is a village more than a hundred farsangs from here.” 

“ What’s to be done with him ?” asked the doctor, puzzled. 

“We'd better take him to the nearest village and leave him 
there,” said the first lieutenant. “They'll take care of him 
there for a tip, and we don’t want to spoil our shoot. We've 
got to be back on board in three days’ time. It’s my turn 
to do ‘housemaid’ next week, and the commander’s going on 
shore.” 

The native’s dim, bleared eyes wandered from one face to 
another. Twice he attempted to speak, and twice failed. 

“ Awal-t-shuma (how are you)?” enquired the doctor kindly. 

Then for the third time the old man made the effort; 
drawing himself up, he raised one shaking hand to his turban. 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” he said. 

The familiar response caused the “ Boy” to drop his gun, and 
the first lieutenant to start with surprise. 

“That’s no native!” he exclaimed. “They can never speak 
like that without an accent. Who on earth can he be?” 

The old man had fallen back into his original position. 

“ Look here?” said the doctor, turning back one loose ragged . 
sleeve from the patient’s arm. 

The “Boy” and the first lieutenant looked eagerly. The 
wrinkled limb, where it had not been exposed to the weather, 
was as white and fair as a child’s, and on the inner surface was 
tatooed in blue and red,a device of crossed anchors, with the 
words “ Bill Law, H.M.S. Rodin,” written beneath. 

“ A blue-jacket, by all that’s holy,” exclaimed the lieutenant, 
gazing at the tatoo-marks. “How on earth did he turn into 
this? Wake him up and ask him, Doctor.” 

“ He’s quite spent,” said the doctor. “I should say he’d been 
without food for some time. Here, boy, if you’ve got any of 
the shém ready, bring it here.” 
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Some soup was brought, and after a few mouthfuls the old 
man revived again. 

“You're a blue jacket. You’re William Law,” said the first 
lieutenant, slowly and distinctly. 

The bundle of rags nodded. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” it repeated feebly. 

“What made you turn native ?” 

“T deserted.” 

“When?” 

“TI don’t know, a long time ago.” . 

“There’s no ship in the navy now, with that name,” said the 
first lieutenant musingly. “But a gun-boat Rodix was lost 
thirty odd years ago. She was last spoken in the South 
Pacific, and foundered with all hands in a cyclone three days 
later.” 

“Then he must have deserted before that,” said the “ Boy.” 

“ Bill Law, try and remember what year you did desert in ?” 

The old man thought for an instant. 

“In ’54,” he said at last. 

“In °54, when we bombarded Bushire? Why, that’s forty 
years ago.” 


“Yes, sir,” continued the old man, in a thin, wavering voice. 
“I deserted then, and made my way inland, where I’ve been 
ever since—me and Rob Smith. Rob Smith, he died years 
ago— But I wanted to see the sea again, an’ the ships. So 
I started to tramp it—but it’s a sight further than it used to 
be, an’ I’m gettin’ old. I’d die ’appy if I could jus’ see the 
briny once agin—an’ Jinny there a waitin’ for me on Plymouth 


”» 


Hoe an’—” and the’old man rumbled off into an incoherent 
account of his early life and courtship. The first lieutenant 
tried to bring him back to his story. 

“Never mind that part, now,” he said. “Why did you 
desert ?” 

A cunning glance lighted the old man’s eyes. 

“You ain’t one of the orfficers from the Rodin, sir?” he 
asked cringingly, “an’ you won’ get a poor fellow into trouble?” 

“No, no. Tell us everything.” 

“Well, it was this way. We come up the Gulf to bombard 
Bushire, an’ the orders was ‘no lootin’.’ But me an’ Rob 
Smith, we found something as made it worth our while to 
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desert. We meant to lie low an’ get away by some cargo ship 
when all was quiet. So we took the loot, meanin’ to start 
away up country, till it was safe to come back agin to the coast 
—Rob Smith got killed. Leastways I mean he died—quite 
natural-like, from snake bite, an’ I went alone. I fell in with 
robbers, they took all I’d got with me, t’warn’t much, and they 
kept me prisoner, an’ made mework like aslave— They’d have 
killed me but I turned Mahomedan an’ saved my life that way.” 

“ And what became of the loot? Was it money or jewels ?” 

“Both. Gold pieces as you could fill your ’ands with, an’ 
jewels, pearls an’ di’monds. I’d ’ave liked Jinny to have had 
one on ’’em— We buried it afore we started. I’m a goin’ back 
to find it.” 

“Where did you bury it?” asked the “ Boy.” 

The old man tapped the wallet that was fastened native 
fashion round his waist. 

“In the fort, just where the ruined temple is. I made a note 
of the place, an’ kept it all along. I’m goin’ back to dig it 
up an’ take it ’ome with me—'ome over the seas, an’ when I 
gets to Plymouth an’ finds Jinny awaitin’—all bright an’ smilin’ 
like, I'll give her the biggest di’mond for a ring—an’ the parson 
ill splice us.” 

“When did Rob Smith die?” asked the doctor, 

A look of suspicion and cunning, a look of evil, came over 
the old face. 

“Rob Smith died quite natural,” he mumbled, “mind you— 
he warn’t killed.” 

The man’s speech faltered, and his head fell forward on his 
chest. The doctor raised it as carefully as a mother would her 
child’s, and forced a tea-spoon with a few drops of spirit 
between his lips. The ex-bluejacked raised his head and 
looked round with sunken eyes, over which the death film was 
fast spreading. 

“T can’t see,” he said, “but I’m nearly there. I can smell 
the salt, an’ hear the waves a swishin’ an’ ” His jaw 
dropped and he fell together, a limp, nerveless heap. 

“ He's dead,” said the doctor. 

“What shall we do with him?” asked the first lieutenant, 
looking at the figure on the floor. “We must bury him here, 
we can’t take him back to Bushire.” 
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“There won’t have to be an inquest, will there?” asked the 
“Boy.” “I didn’t kill him, did I, doctor?” 

“No, you can sleep in peace, your peppering his legs had 
nothing to do with his death, he was worn out and starving. 
But Fraser, oughtn’t we to take him back to be buried at the 
station? He’s an Englishman, you see.” 

“Well, I don’t know. When you do get him there to be 
buried, there’s no graveyard to bury him in. Just as well to 
bury him here I should say,” answered the first lieutenant. 

“TI wonder if that yarn about the treasure was true,” said the 
“Boy.” “He seems to have been a precious scoundrel. Fancy 
turning Mahomedan and living all those years as a native.” 

“T wonder how Rob Smith died. Shouldn’t wonder if this 
chap murdered him. Probably that’s why he never went 
home.” 

“He’s dead now,” said the doctor. “ In the grave all things 
are forgotten.” 

The first lieutenant opened the dead man’s wallet, a small 
leathern bag; it contained a packet, carefully done up in a 
dirty piece of rag. This undone, they came upon a dirtier 
piece of newspaper, which, when removed, disclosed a sheet of 
note-paper carefully folded in four. It was yellow with age, 
and when undone came to pieces at the folds. The doctor laid 
the four pieces together on the small camp table, and the three 
pored over it by lamplight. There was a rough sketch and 
writing in ink, which had faded to a light brown colour. The 
sketch was a rude attempt at drawing a native temple, and 
underneath it was written: “In the ruined temple at the north- 
west corner of the fort. The loot is buried in a jar three feet 
on your right as you go in at the door.” There appeared to 
be more directions, but they were illegible. 

It was late at night when the ex-bluejacket died, and at 
sunrise they buried him near the camp, just under the bush 
where they had first found him. There was nothing of value 
upon the body, and they buried him in his clothes, wrapped 
about in his old cloak. Then they waited until the servants 
had heaped up a cairn of stones upon the grave to protect it 
from marauding pariahs and jackals. 

“We'd best return and report this to the resident,” said the 
doctor, “ Bill Law was a British subject.” 
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“Yes,” replied the first lieutenant thoughtfully, “and we can 
take the old fort on our way, and verify the man’s story.” 

“Who will the loot belong to?” asked the “ Boy.” “We'd 
best keep the find dark. It’s no good sending it to swell the 
governor’s revenues. I shouldn’t object to a few diamonds 
myself.” 

“Time enough to discuss that when we find it,” said the first 
lieutenant, “but we'll send the servants and kit straight back 
to town, it’s no good letting this thing be talked about. The 
old fort isn’t above half a day’s ride from here. The poor 
beggar had nearly reached his goal.” 

“No wonder he sighed for a whiff of the salt sea, after forty 
years of the smells of a Persian bazaar,” said the “ Boy.” 

Two hours before noon, the three men from the Growler 
started for the fort, leaving the servants to pack up the tent and 
return to Bushire with the baggage. They rode for three hours 
and then halted for some refreshment. In less than _half- 
an-hour they were in the saddle again, and the sun was still 
high in the firmament, when the “ Boy,” who rode in front, 
pulled up his horse. “The sea!” he cried. “We are nearly 
there.” 

Stretched out below them lay a plain of stony ground, inter- 
spersed here and there with patches of cultivated land, and in 
the distance the blue waters of the Persian Gulf, glistening in 
the sunshine. The first lieutenant shaded his eyes with his 
hand and looked ahead. 

“ The fort is straight in front of us,” he said, “ not half a mile 
away.” 

They rode carefully down the short, steep incline, and were 
soon alongside of the long, turf-covered mounds, which formed 
the abandoned fort. 

“What’s to be done with the horses ?” asked the “ Boy.” 

A few hundred yards from the fort was a cluster of dwellings, 
and riding to them the three dismounted, and the doctor in a 
few Ollendorfian phrases consigned the horses to the villagers 
care. Then they started on their quest. 

“North-west corner,” said the “ Boy” consulting his pocket 
compass. “It must be just about here.” 

They had reached the extreme end of the fort, but there was 
no vestige of a temple to be seen, or indeed any kind of build- 
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ing. Small bushes and wild cherry trees grew upon the sides of 
the fort, and a few goats browsed upon the scant herbage. 

“Near the rorth-west corner,” read the first lieutenant from 
the paper. “It doesn’t say if the temple was inside the fort or 
out. Let’s try inside.” 

They descended the trench and climbed up the steep side of 
the embankment. From the top they had a wide view of the 
interior. Still no vestige of any sort of building. 

“The poor old fellow must have been romancing after all,” 
said the “Boy” disappointedly. 

The first lieutenant shook his head ; “not likely in the face of 
this,” he said, holding up the paper. “But it’s close upon 
forty years ago, and this is a land of earthquakes. Let’s come 
down.” 

They descended into the interior and searched the ground 
carefully on the north-west side. No signs of any building were 
to be found, and they were on the point of returning when the 
doctor called out excitedly, “See here, this means something.’ 
The others came up, and found him examining a stone, half 
hidden in the long grass. 

“It’s a hewn stone,” he said, “and is part of a wall.” 

“ Here’s another,” cried the “ Boy,” “and another again.” 

And in fact there was a row of stones forming a line ten or 
twelve feet long, evidently at one time part of a building. But 
it was a single row only, and the most careful search failed to 
discover any other parts. 

“It’s the old temple, sure enough,” said the lieutenant ; “ but 
there’s only part of one wall remaining. There’s no evidence to 
show where the door was.” 

“We must dig in all directions,” said the “ Boy.” 

This opened a new line of ideas. In the excitement of 
setting out to look for the hidden treasure, not one of them 
had thought of the manner of taking it from its resting place 
underground. That tools of some sort would be needed had 
never entered their heads. 

“We must borrow a spade or something of the kind,” said 
the doctor. “We've found the place and that’s the principal 
thing. I'll see if I can raise one in the village.” 

“There are snakes here!” exclaimed the “ Boy,” jumping sud- 
denly aside as something rustled in the grass close to his feet. 
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“Only a mongoose,” replied the doctor. “ His hole is under 
that stone.” 

“JT wonder if there are any young ones,” said the “ Boy.” “I 
want to tame one. Lend a hand, doctor, and help me heave 
the rock.” 

The stone was a large one, and it took both the men’s united 
efforts to move it. After some minutes’ struggle they succeeded 
in doing so, and the mongoose rudely disturbed rushed out, 
spitting with rage. The stone covered a deep cavity. 

“TI don’t see any mongooses,” said the “boy,” kneeling down, 
and feeling in the hole with both hands. “Halloo! What's 
this?” He brought something up to the surface and placed it 
on the ground. It was a small earthenware jar. 

“We've found it,” he cried triumphantly. “It’s Bill Law’s 
jar. He spoke the truth after all.” 

The doctor and the first lieutenant felt inside it eagerly and 
drew forth its contents to the light of the day. Dead grass, 
leaves, bits of .stick, and nothing more. In vain they sorted 
the rubbish, not even the smallest coin was to be found. The 
first lieutenant turned the jar upside down and thumped it 
vigorously, and a small object, the shape and size of a barley 
corn rolled out of a corner, where it had stuck. The doctor 
picked it up and examined it carefully, wiping off the soil with 
his handkerchief. It was a pearl, broken, discoloured, and 
valueless from exposure. 

The three inspected the treasure silently. Then the first 
lieutenant spoke. 


“It will be unnecessary to notify the authorities of our find” 
he said. 





The Russian Spy; 


OR, SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A DECEASED 
GENERAL OFFICER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE events here noted took place in India. The period, 
about 1841. 

It has long been a matter of history that under the rule of 
Lord Auckland in India, Soujah, the expelled usurper of Cabool, 
was replaced on the throne by the British forces commanded by 
Sir John Keane. 

The Afghans, a proud and warlike race, were indignant at 
having Soujah’s rule forced on them, and their deep and sullen 
discontent at last blazed out into open insurrection in the city of 
Cabool itself. 

The English army were obliged to vacate the country, and 
the hardships they then endured were dreadful; their retreat 
was in winter, and they were incessantly harassed by the 
attacks of the enemy and suffered severely from the inclemency 
of the weather. In the Coord Cabool Pass alone, it is sup- 
posed that at least three thousand men had fallen, and of the 
gallant army which entered the Pass, few survived a march 
which high military authorities have since declared was more 
disastrous than a pitched battle. 

This was the greatest disaster the English arms had ever 
encountered, in either India or almost elsewhere, we can safely 
say ; and doubtless the effect of our reverses also encouraged 
the native Princes to join against us in the hope of getting rid 
of the English yoke altogether. Lord Auckland had been 
superseded, but the injury mismanagement had given to British 
prestige had been great and could not be easily recalled. 

But, undeterred by those disasters and the growing confi- 
dence and more frequent attacks of the enemy, the gallant 
General Sale was still holding out at Jellalabad, in hopes of being 
relieved (as he afterwards was) by General Pollock. 

But to the many causes of anxiety of that brave soldier, the 
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fear not only of famine but of treachery was added, and had to 
be guarded against, and if discovered severely punished. 


One morning in the month of November, 1841, the bugles of 
the occupying British force rang out at daybreak, and the 
yellow glare of an eastern sun shone down on the parade 
ground, where already most of the troops of the garrison were 
drawn up. 

The General in command had, with his staff, just taken up 
their position in front of the soldiers, and from the gloomy 
silence that prevailed, it appeared as if some unusual event was 
expected. 

A military execution was about to take place, and the con- 
demned man was a sergeant-major in the British army. Already 
the firing party were drawn up, and in another moment the 
prisoner and his guards marched on to the ground. The officer 
in command advanced, and amid a deep silence read the 
sentence of the Court-martial, which condemned Sergeant-Major 
Elmore to be degraded, and then shot. He having, on the 
clearest evidence, been convicted of holding traitorous communi- 
cations with the enemy, and agreeing, on the payment of a large 
sum of money, to admit an armed party of the enemy by night 
into the city, which they might then seize by surprising the 
garrison during the confusion and darkness. 

While his sentence was being read the condemned man 
appeared unmoved. He was a traitor, but not a coward ; once 
he raised his eyes to the soldiers of his own regiment who were 
standing near to see him die. But no compassion shone in their 
glances ; contempt and anger alone, were their only feelings. 
He had disgraced their regiment, and tried to barter their lives 
to a cruel foe. The natives who were standing round looked at 
him either with utter indifference or with quiet satisfaction at a 
British soldier about to be shot. The man was as much alone 
as if he was already laid in his dishonoured grave. The men 
guarding the prisoner moved away. Already the officer com- 
manding the firing party was about to give the word to fire, 
when, before he could speak, a wild shriek was heard, and a 
youth of about fifteen years of age dashed madly through the 
ranks, and clasped the condemned man convulsively in his 
arms. It was the prisoner’s only son, and the soldiers, who 
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could not pity the father, felt compassion for the grief-stricken 
son. For the first time the unhappy man cast aside his assumed 
indifference, and seemed to feel the ignominy he had incurred. 
A red flush rose to his face, and when a sergeant of his own 
regiment hastily rushed over to remove the poor youth, he 
eagerly spoke some words to him, adding in a whisper, “ That is 
all the reparation I can now make.” 

The sergeant kindly led away the boy, and in a few moments 
the sound of the deadly fusillade announced that the terrible 
scene was over. The poor youth heard his father’s death-knell, 
and sank down ina swoon. The sergeant raised him from the 
ground and carried him to his late father’s quarters, and laid 
him, still unconscious, on his bed. Then, quickly stooping down, 
he touched a spring concealed in the wall, and taking out a 
paper packet he found there, hastily placed it in his breast, and 
turned to leave the room. As he passed out, the newly-made 
widow confronted him ; she also had heard the death-volley, and 
her fury and emotion were frightful, her words were inarticulate 
with grief and rage, as she shrieked after him “Vengeance, 
vengeance,” as long as the sergeant was within sight, as he 
hastily took his way to his Colonel’s quarters. 

Colonel the Honourable Charles St. Rollo,* had been in the 
regiment which he now commanded, since he had entered the 
army. Hehad seen much active service, and was well known asa 
brave and distinguished soldier. His pride and affection were 
centred in his regiment, and he was shocked at the disgrace a 
man under his command had brought on it. He had himself 
accidentally discovered his sergeant-major’s treacherous design 
and at once defeated it by bringing him to summary punish- 
ment. He could not pity the traitor, but he was sorry for the 
boy, whom he had seen grow up among his men, and he re- 
solved to befriend him if he could, and send him away to a 
distant place, where his father’s disgrace would be unknown. 
He was roused from his sorrowful thoughts by the entrance 
of Sergeant Moore, who stated that he had brought some 
papers to lay before him, as just before that unhappy man was 
shot he had told him where they were concealed, and added 
those last words, “ Bring them at once to the colonel, and tell 
him it is the only reparation I can make. He will know what 


* This name is fictitions for family reasons. 
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to do.” “I believe, sir,’ said the sergeant, “he bitterly repented 
of his crime.” 

The colonel took the papers, and at once saw their importance. 
One was a skilfully-drawn plan of a subterranean passage from 
some distance outside the walls to the interior of the city. It 
was clear that the unhappy man had recoiled from his intended 
crime even before his arrest, and intended to throw himself on 
the mercy of the colonel, for a paper in his writing was attached 
to the plan of the passage stating that he alone now knew of the 
subterranean passage, that he had been told of it by an Afghan 
long since dead, and to whom he had shown some kindness, and 
that his wife, overhearing part of the conversation, had continu- 
ally urged him to sell his secret to the enemy and then escape. 
He at last was fatally persuaded to take a bribe from an 
Afghan Chief who was concealed in the city, “ but,” wrote the 
wretched man, “I felt then as if I had sold myself to Satan, 
and I never could have gone on to the bitter end of the com- 
pact.” 

As the colonel read this terrible confession of guilt and shame, 
he at once determined to take immediate measures to prevent 
any such surprise in the future, but he saw the necessity, while 
doing so, of preserving the strictest secrecy on the subject, and 
that secret was strictly maintained by the military authorities to 
whom he necessarily confided the whole affair. 

The sergeant thought it right to tell the colonel of his meet- 
ing with the widow, and of her furious threats of vengeance, 
which might mean little or much, “ for who could tell,” said he, 
“what she knew of her late husband’s traffic with the enemy, for 
although a Russian, she can speak fluently both the Afghan and 
French languages, as her son can do also.” 

“She shall be watched,” said the colonel, “but I am very 
sorry for the boy, he is in the hands of a wicked woman. I 
would be glad, sergeant, if you would look after him for the 
present.” 

The sergeant willingly assented, and went that evening to the 
late sergeant-major’s quarters. But both the widow and her 
son had disappeared—no one could tell where to, or how. 

The sergeant thought perhaps the widow would try to return to 
her old profession, as she had a fine voice, and had been on the 
stage, and had been a great actress, but a long illness had 
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reduced her to great poverty, and she then married Sergeant- 
major Elmore, who had loved and assisted her in her distress, 
But, always discontented, she had urged her husband to the final 
course which was his ruin. 


PERIOD ABOUT 1857. 

SOME years had passed, bringing toall their allotted portion of 
joy and sorrow. Colonel St. Rollo had accepted an appoint- 
ment in India, and had also inherited a considerable estate. 
Having gone on leave to England he returned to India, bring- 
ing his only daughter back with him. She was now his only 
child. His son had died in Russia, and it was supposed that 
this bereavement had caused the deep gloom which nothing 
seemed to alleviate. 

But to the grief caused by personal affairs, Colonel St. Rollo 
had now added grave cause for anxiety and apprehension. 
Russian intrigues, it was supposed, were exciting the fanaticism 
and cupidity of the native troops. The belief also, of the Hindoos, 
that the English had determined to force them to become 
Christians, by making them lose caste, was secretly and rapidly 
spread among them by some mysterious means. 

Colonel St. Rollo was not slow to perceive the altered and 
sullen demeanour of those men, and determined to put it down 
with a high hand. He little knew with what odds he had to 
cope. 

He first sent his daughter away to a place of safety, under 
the care of an officer and his wife who were going to Madras, 
where he had some relations in the Civil Service. But daily the 
clouds lowered over the inadequate British force at Colonel St. 
Rollo’s command, and he himself was among the first victims 
of the mutineers. 

He had received reliable information of the intended outbreak, 
and, fearless of danger, he determined to endeavour to seize the 
ringleaders at their place of meeting in the house of some 
Russian traders. Silently he led his small party of soldiers to 
surround the house, but the mutineers, warned of their approach, 
received them with a well-directed fire, and Colonel St. Rollo fell 
mortally wounded, and nearly every man of his party was shot 
down. 

Sergeant Moore, who rushed over to bear away his colonel, 
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even in that moment of grief and danger saw, like a flash, the 
vindictive face of the widow of the guilty sergeant-major 
Elmore. 

The sergeant bore his late colonel back to his quarters, and 
having sorrowfully helped to pay him the last sad duties, lost no 
time in securing all the papers and valuables of his late dear 
officer, all of which he hoped to bring safely to Miss St. 
Rollo. 

Although burning with grief and revenge for the murder’ of 
his colonel and his party, he believed this was his first duty, for 
her father’s sake, and thought it best to stay near her in this 
dangerous country. 

By the assistance of a friendly native, he reached Madras in 
disguise and safety, and informed Miss St. Rollo of her sad loss. 
She bitterly felt the death of her gallant father,and was rejoiced 
to keep his faithful follower near her, as he had known her from 
childhood, and loved her dearly. 

But youth is elastic,and Miss St. Rollo, so pretty, and an 
heiress, was not encouraged by her friends to isolate herself 
from: all society. Music was her passion, and being herself a 
good performer, she sometimes went to hear it. She had been 
lately hearing much of the superb singing of a Russian, Count 
Menscoff, whose splendid voice and great personal attractions 
(added to his apparently large fortune) had caused quite a furore 
among all the English residents of her acquaintance. 

Miss St. Rollo had gone to some private theatricals at a 
friend’s house, where the Count had sung the leading part, and 
she thought that even rumour had not said too much for him. 
He had been presented to her by the lady of the house, 
and on her admiring one of his songs, he offered to come and 
sing it over to her next day. His manner was so quiet and 
unpresuming that she gladly accepted his promised visit. It was 
the beginning of other visits, which soon became a matter of 
course, and which Miss St. Rollo laughingly called her music 
lessons. 

Sergeant Moore, who had been away for change of air, re- 
turned at this time to take up his post near his dear young 
lady. She told him of her new acquaintance, with whose singing 
she knew he would be delighted. The sergeant was highly 
pleased to see her once more amusing herself, and in good 
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spirits, and next morning he watched with great curiosity for the 
arrival of this musical vara avis, and seated himself among 
some large plants on the verandah, where he could see and hear 
unobserved. 

He had not long to wait, the Count soon arrived; but 
although he sang one song he only remained a few minutes 
longer, saying he was called away on business, but if allowed he 
would return later in the afternoon. 

Soon after, Sergeant Moore emerged from his leafy screen on 
the verandah, and went quietly to his own sitting-room, and 
locked the door. Buta great change had come over the old 
soldier’s face, and he sat down motionless and thoughtful until 
he heard the Count arrive, when, with an effort, he aroused him- 
self, and returned unobserved to the sheltering plants near the 
window. He could hear every word the Count said—and they 
were words of love. He spoke earnestly and with emotion, but 
the young lady did not seem at all impressed in his favour, on 
the contrary. 

The sergeant had heard quite enough; he walked into the 
room, and stood silently confronting the Count. 

Miss St. Rollo, much surprised, said, “Sergeant, this gentle- 
man is Count Menscoff, whom I have mentioned to you.” 

“You are mistaken, Miss Marcia,” said the sergeant, “ this man 
who has presumed to address you is not a ‘count,’ he is James 
Menscoff Elmore, the son of Sergeant-Major Elmore, in your 
father’s regiment, who was degraded and shot for accepting a 
large sum of money to betray the city and garrison to the 
enemy. His widow and son escaped with the bribe which cost 
the wretched man his life. But, Miss Marcia, there is more to 
tell of this fine ‘count. When your brother was staying in 
Russia, he was wrongfully arrested on some political suspicion 
and sent to prison. With the connivance of the jailer he at- 
tempted to escape, when he was fired on by the order of the 
Russian police officer on guard—and killed. That officer was 
this man—! Hear yet more, Miss Marcia,” said the sergeant. 
“This man and his mother were in the guise of Russian traders, 
and (as I since heard from a friendly native) were Russian 
agents, who were spreading discontent among the native 
troops, when my dear Colonel was killed; I myself saw the 
vindictive face of Elmore’s widow among his murderers, and,” 
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said the sergeant, with concentrated wrath, “ you, wretched im- 
postor, have dared to make love to his daughter.” 

White with rage and shame, the false count cast one appealing 
look at Miss St. Rollo, but horror and contempt alone were 
visible in her face, as she turned away with ineffable disdain. 

The soz-disant count, with a murderous glance at the sergeant, 
passed out of the room, and that evening he disappeared for ever 
from Madras, with all the bitterness of scorned love, disappointed 
ambition, and cupidity in his heart. 

Miss St. Rollo felt deeply humiliated at having ever known 
this man, but she heard that he had disappeared from the 
country altogether, and thought with relief that she would never 
meet him again. But fate willed otherwise. Some few years 
afterwards, when she was staying on a visit with a relative in 
Russia, a gang of prisoners ex voute for Siberia, passed by near 
her carrage. Among that miserable crowd she recognised the 
once superb singer, the pretended count. Both he and Elmore’s 
widow had long been secretly in Russian pay. The woman’s 
cupidity and love of intrigue had embroiled herself, and her son, 
in political plots. They were detected and sent to Siberia—a 
living tomb. The gallant Colonel St. Rollo and his son were 
avenged. 


D’ARcCY HILDYARD. 





The Roof of the World. 


HIMALA, “The abode of snow,” the birthplace of the sacred 
rivers, and the sanctuary of the gods was entitled by the 
Mahommedan invaders of India, “The Roof of the World.” 
The stupendous sierra of eternal snow guards the eastern 
frontier and sweeps like a curving scimitar across the vast 
peninsula dominated by the icy bulwarks, which attain a vertical 
height of five miles where they culminate in a colossal amphi- 
theatre round the sovereign peak of Everest. To this supreme 
altar of the universe the native tribes accord the nobler desig- 
nation of “Deodunga,” The mount of God,” for the mighty 
Himalayas, in their remote and spotless purity, ever suggested a 
heavenly vision rather than an earthly reality, and the spiritual 
beauty of the stainless heights gave them a symbolic value, which 
stimulated the aspirations of the Indian mystic, and deepened 
the grooves of religious thought. The influence of the 
mountains pervades the sacred literature of India, colouring 
idea and expression, and stamping an indelible seal upon every 
historic creed cradled in the shadow of the everlasting hills, 
From the foot of the snow-crowned heights Gautama Buddha 
set forth on his pilgrimage of hope and healing; on the “hills 
of God” the “sky-clothed”” Jain sought for victory over time 
and sense, the Brahmin beheld great Siva enthroned in the 
midst of the kingdom of ice, and across the frozen passes of the 
Himalayas ascetic and initiate wandered century after century 
to propagate the faiths of ancient India through the length and 
breadth of Asia. In Buddhist and Hindu scriptures, innu- 
merable maxims and parables borrow their imagery from 
mountain scenery, and mystic treatises of incalculable antiquity 
adopt the same method of inculcating religious and philo- 
sophical truth. 

Sombre forests clothe the base of the interminable mountain 
chain, and beyond the black masses of crowding trees the bare 
ribs of the earth protrude in a wilderness of grim and rigid 
desolation. Wave upon wave of gaunt and rugged peaks sweeps 
upward to the transcendent glory of the eternal snows, until 
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the final range of petrified billows touches the hem of the 
dazzling robe which Nature wears in the loftiest sanctuary of 
her power. Shafts and pinnacles of ice like serried lines of 
glittering spears fence the colossal ramparts of alabaster white- 
ness, huge glaciers hang like frozen seas over the brink of mighty 
cliffs, and the sublime panorama transports the mind of the 
beholder into that region of marvel and miracle which fostered 
the dreams of Oriental imagination, and developed shadowy 
myths into the solidity of form and clearness of outline 
characteristic of Puranic mythology. 

The typical hill-stations of Simla and Darjeeling suffice to 
indicate the varied aspects of the Himalayan frontier, and 
Simla as “the Indian Capua” and the summer residence of 
the Viceregal Court, by virtue of her important official position 
claims the first mention though not the first place, with regard 
to scenic grandeur. 

A splendid service of Government “ tongas” accomplishes the 
sixty miles of the mountain route from Kalka in ten hours. 
The sleepy town on the edge of the Punjab wakes into spas- 
modic life during the times of arrival and departure, which 
apparently form the sole razson @étre of the dilapidated com- 
munity, and leaving the mystic “Plain of the Five Rivers,” 
which rush from their different cradles of ice to swell the 
majestic waters of the Indus, we wind upward for seven 
thousand feet into the heart of the hills. The constant stream 
of traffic which fills the broad highway denotes the importance 
of the summer capital. The frontier of the Indian Empire 
requires unremitting vigilance, and presents perpetual political 
difficulties. England extends her conquests ever further east- 
ward, and the independent states beyond the line of demarcation, 
jealous of this onward march, endeavour to harass the victorious 
power by exciting rebellion on the confines of British territory. 
The complex network of Indian policy and the endless sub- 
divisions of local authority render the position of the Viceroy 
a virtual sovereignty, and the presence of the Court on the 
edge of the debateable land frequently checks the first murmurs 
of discontent among the wild tribes of the border. 

The Government of India, with a train of 25,000 people, has 
lately quitted Simla for Calcutta, and at every zigzag of the 
road baggage-wagons drawn by oxen and guarded by mounted 
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troops, are passing down to the plains. The sickening motion 
of the “tonga” as it tosses us from side to side with every swing 
of the pole to which the horses are harnessed, somewhat destroys 
enjoyment of the drive. Hats are knocked off, fingers strained 
by frantic efforts to regain lost equilibrium, and a dak 
bungalow affords a welcome relief from the penitential progress, 
although tiffin consists exclusively of the unappetizing dish 
known as “sudden death,” a freshly-killed fowl converted into 
curry within ten minutes of execution. The road crosses in- 
terminable spurs of barren mountains, jagged thorn-bush and 
prickly cactus accentuate the harshness of the uncompromising 
landscape which gives them birth, and as the evening sunbeams 
lift a thin veil of floating mist from the far horizon, the radiant 
whiteness of the snow-clad “ Roof of the World” stands out 
in battlements of pearl against a golden sky. The intervening 
ranges darken into violet and brighten into red, but no fugitive 
glow from the strong colour of earth and heaven stains the 
lustrous fairness of that dreamlike apparition, or destroys the 
illusion of inaccessible height and unattainable purity. The 
curtain of haze again descends as the crimson orb sinks below 
the dusky plains, and the lights of Simla sparkle in a forest-clad 
hollow far away. Presently a flood of moonlight bathes the 
hills and filters through the weird deodars of a forest glade 
which engulfs us in depths of shadow. Sombre cedars spread 
their black boughs overhead, impervious to the arrows of light 
which pierce the lanceolated branches of spruce and fir, and the 
native driver mutters an incantation to the sylvan deities of the 
gloomy scene as the horses plunge into the dense darkness of 
the solemn woods. The road emerges into a valley of desola- 
tion, where flanks and summits of ruined mountains lie in 
avalanches of granite and stone, loosened by the torrential rains 
or undermined by the changing course of rivers blocked with 
ice and snow. The vast tracts of country covered by the 
supplementary ranges which form the footstool of Nature’s 
great white throne strengthen that impression of infinity 
conveyed by the Himalayas, to which the boundless might and 
majesty of the ocean alone affords an adequate counterpart. 
The scattered bungalows of Simla extend through wooded 
valleys beyond the original settlement at the base of Jakko, a 
rocky hill rising a thousand feet above the populous station, and 
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clothed with dense black masses of towering pines. The wooden 
shanties of the native bazaar slope towards the deep glen of 
Mashroba, bounded by a wall of eternal snow, and an English 
church marks the terraced ridge where fashionable Simla assem- 
bles round the band-stand for the mutual admiration and 
criticism which form the daily excitements of Anglo-Indian life. 
Splendid roads zigzag in every direction along the mountain 
side, and a native woman, in flowing séri and kilted skirts of 
orange and scarlet, makes a brilliant point of colour against the 
dark fir-trees, as she rests her bundle on a ledge of rock, while a 
merry riding-party clatters swiftly past with muslin pugarees 
flying on the wind. The grey towers of the stately Viceregal 
Palace crown a peak commanding a noble prospect of the 
snowy range across a surging sea of intervening mountains. 
The huge conifers of the dark avenues which approach the 
fortified mansion where Government sleeps, “with revolver 
under the pillow,” are crowded with immense grey monkeys, 
appalling to the stranger, whom they pelt with fir-cones, as they 
dangle from forked boughs and swing perilously near to the 
heads of pedestrians. Concession to native prejudices forbids 
the slaughter of the prolific tribe, but the rule needs no enforce- 
ment, for English sportsmen aver that the pang of remorse which 
follows an accidental shot suggests the mysterious connection 
traced by the evolutionist between man and his primeval carica- 
ture. The attitudes and actions of the wild woodland creatures 
show an uncanny imitation of the human model. A white- 
whiskered ape, bent double with age or rheumatism, approaches 
us leaning on a stick, and a voluble lady monkey links her arm 
within that of her spouse, and apparently rates him soundly. A 
mother hushes her skinny babe to rest with a crooning sound, 
as she pats the tiny head on her shoulder, and a sterner parent 
belabours a troublesome family for straying out of bounds. A 
novel aspect of the monkey world is seen on the heights of 
Jakko, whither four brown coolies, with much panting and 
groaning, convey us by rickshaw. The perpendicular path 
would be impossible, save to these Himalayan highlanders ; but 
our fears as to the result of their superhuman exertions prove 
groundless, and exhausted energies are quickly restored by the 
usual infinitisimal dose of betel-nut. 

From the granite ledge above the belting pines, the mighty 
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ramparts of snow fifty miles away tower up in six successive 
ranges. A bristling sheaf of icy lances marks the source of the 
Ganges, daughter of Himavat, Lord of the Snows, and of the 
sky goddess Menaka. The sacred writings of India abound in 
symbolic allusions to the holy river as the mystic voice which 
echoes every sound of Nature, and the Guru or Master of 
Theology enquires of his disciple, “ Hast thou, like Gunga, at- 
tuned thy heart and mind to the great heart and mind of 
humanity?” The early Buddhists and Brahmins of the frontier, 
who heard in the thunder of the mystic flood the key-note of 
Nature, thus anticipated the fact of physical science, which 
proves that the aggregate sound produced by flowing rivers, 
waving woods, and distant cities is a definite tone of appreciable 
pitch. On the southern horizon two gigantic cones of snow 
represent the thrones of Siva the Destroyer and his wife Parbati. 
The weird shape of the terrible god looms out against the vivid 
blue, with frozen stalactites in his streaming hair, and an icy club 
in his outstretched hand. The eye ranges across the vast realm 
of untrodden snow as though into infinity and eternity, from this 
outpost above the blackness of the pines, which seems like a 
watch-tower on the confines of time and space. From the yawn- 
ing caverns piercing the snowy flanks of a thousand gleaming 
heights, the multitudinous deities of fountain and flood hasten 
downward to pay tribute to Gunga as she springs from her 
grotto of ice and rolls in deepening volume to the plains. A 
wealth of poetic imagery surrounds these tributary streams. 
Saraswati, “The river of sweet speech,” murmurs words of love 
to the mother of waters. Suvarna, “the torrent of golden 
streaks,” brings her store of treasure to swell the sacred tide. 
Chitra, “ the glittering goddess,” embraces “Gunga the Divine,” 
and Sharavati, “the shining arrow,” flies straight to the heart of 
the supreme goddess of the snows. The river Haringhata’s 
junction with the Ganges is known as “the drinking place of the 
golden deer,” and two smaller tributaries, entitled “the lady of 
strength” and “the goddess of the silver whirlpools,” add their 
characteristics of power and beauty to the mystic stream of 
sacred and historic fame. During the four months of the 
monsoon the Ganges washes down as much soil as would lade 
two thousand ships of 1,400 tons’ burden, if they made the 
voyage daily, and the pantheism of Vedic ages worshipped 
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the beneficent flood as the source of fertility and the fount of 
life. 

As the red sun sinks below the horizon the sky-piercing crests 
and ramparts of eternal snow flush with divinest rose-colour from 
the parting kiss of the dying day. The quivering glow deepens 
to crimson and slowly pales to softest pink ; a moment, and 
the tender bloom fades into unearthly whiteness : life has fled, 
and death reigns supreme on the blanched and ghostly peaks 
which celebrate Nature’s funeral rites. Grey clouds gather round 
each spectral height, but twilight lingers on the hills while the 
world below grows dark and dim and the passing moments en- 
hance the deadly pallor of the far-off snows. At length the spell 
is broken, and we turn from the half-veiled vision of eternity to 
view our immediate surroundings. 

A tiny temple known as “The Fakir’s Rest,” crowns the 
summit of Jakko, and beneath a crumbling arch a hermit, clad 
in sackcloth and smeared with ashes, tends a sacrificial fire. As 
twilight deepens, the old recluse utters a shrill cry echoed by 
herds of monkeys, which drop from the pine-boughs, clamber 
down the ruddy stems, and approach from every side of the 
hill, The Fakir rules over this weird community and exacts 
implicit obedience. The temple is dedicated to Hanuman, the 
Monkey-god, whose adventures form an important episode in the 
sacred chronicles of India, and his representatives on the hill of 
Jakko possess special privileges in consequence of their eccle- 
siastical connection. Though submissive to the hermit, ful- 
ness of bread and abundance of idleness render the monkeys 
fierce and morose to intruders on their territory,and exciting 
chases occasionally take place between monkey and man. A 
free fight occurs to-night during the dole of food from the shrine, 
and the weird gibbering of the writhing apes in the dim twilight 
suggests a Dantesque pilgrimage into a haunt of demons. Small 
temples crown every accessible hill, and fluttering rags of rain- 
bow hue wave from dome and roof to symbolize the prayers 
offered by pilgrims on the consecrated heights. Rattling chains 
swing from withered trees to denote the supposed lurking-place 
of goblin and fiend. Rocks painted with staring eyes of red or 
yellow, or outlined with splashes of colour to increase a fancied 
resemblance to the form of some savage beast, testify to the 
prevailing desire of conciliating the powers of evil. The morbid 
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imagination of the Hindu teems with nameless terrors, and the 
worship of every malevolent influence appears the only means 
of propitiating the invisible foes who dog his footsteps and 
hover round him with watchful eyes and outstretched hands, 
impalpable and intangible to human sense, but full of spiritual 
power from whence escape is vain. As we view the pageant of 
the sunset from one of these sacred hills, an aged pilgrim pros- 
trates himself before the rude shrine and ties a red pennon to 
the branch of the storm-tossed tree. The rapt expression of his 
worn face indicates his faith in the efficacy of the prayer offered 
on this lofty height, by which he seeks for a closer spiritual 
approach to heaven than amid the turmoil of the world below. 
Religion permeates native life, and the sincerity of faith piercing 
through the superstitious accretions of centuries testifies to 
the immortality of that divine element which underlies the 
distorted growths and grotesque caricatures of truth in corrupt 
and time-worn creeds. 

An infinite variety of flower and fern in the sheltered valleys 
of the hill-station adds charm and interest to the foreground of 
the noble landscape. The gold and purple of the autumn crocus 
stars the mossy turf beneath the sighing pines, and belated wild 
strawberries show tufts of vivid scarlet above the thick carpet of 
their luxuriant leaves. Feathery lace-ferns fringe each babbling 
brook, water-lilies open their white and rosy chalices in little 
mountain tarns set like cups of jade in the hollowed rocks, 
and a native woman washing her striped sdvz in a tranquil pool, 
utilises a broad leaf swaying above a green mesh of 
tangled stalks, as an impromptu cradle for her brown baby until 
her work is done. In the brilliant atmosphere of the Indian 
December the snowy range unshadowed by softening haze 
glitters like a colossal wall of frosted silver against the azure 
heaven, and the celestial ramparts of mystic purity appear 
wrapped in perpetual calm above the lower region of cloud and 
storm. Prophecies of coming snow hasten our downward 
flight, and the journey begins before the stars have faded from 
the morning sky. The plains of the Punjab remain veiled in 
darkness, while the scarlet dawn burns like sacrificial fire upon 
the white altars of Nature, and as the underworld emerges from 
shadow the snowy battlements of the mountain realm vanish 
from sight. The distant Sutlej winds like a gleaming ribbon 
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across the landscape, the prosaic whistle of a train echoes 
through the air, and the swift horses bear us back into blazing 
heat and choking dust, where the recollection of mountain 
breezes blowing freshly from eternal snows adds a further sting 
to the fierce ardour of the Indian sun. 

Although the prestige of Simla entitles her to rank as queen 
of the hill-stations, the regal diadem of eternal snow which 
crowns Darjeeling is of unrivalled splendour, for at this point 
the sky-piercing crests of Everest and Kinchinjunga rise to the 
respective altitudes of twenty-nine and twenty-eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The word Darjeeling signifies 
“The Holy Spot,” and the little mountain town, famed for 
ancient temples and curious rites, has been held in reverence 
for unnumbered centuries by the wild tribes of the surrounding 
hills. Civilisation has wrought wondrous changes in this far 
corner of British Sikkim, but the vast scale of the majestic 
landscape suffers nothing from the inevitable alterations which 
have transformed a rustic village into an Anglo-Indian sana- 
torium. A steam ferry across the Ganges connects the Calcutta 
line with the sub-Himalayan tramway, which winds up forest- 
clad heights to Darjeeling at an elevation of 8,000 feet above 
the Terai, a belt of fever-haunted jungle between river and 
mountain. Orchids wreathe the lofty trees and breathe delicious 
fragrance on the heavy air. Gorgeous creepers fling trailing 
tendrils from bush and brier strangled in the close embrace of 
these tangled parasites, and the pale blue lotus opens a wealth 
of velvet petals in shadowy lagoons veiled by interlacing boughs. 
A portentous silence broods over the wild beauty of the fatal 
Terai, where birds are said to drop dead in their flight, overcome 
by the heavy fumes of poisoned sweetness which rise at sunset 
from the lavish growth of flower and foliage. The oppressive 
stillness suggests a thousand unseen terrors lurking in the black 
depths of the mysterious jungle, but noon is the midnight of 
the tropics, panther and leopard sleep in their lairs, and the 
spell-bound hush remains unbroken save by the rustle of an 
unseen snake. The mountain wall rises sheer and straight from 
the Terai, and disfiguring tea-bushes dot tiny clearings on the 
edge of the forests which clothe the lower ranges. Huge 
deodars rear their stately pillars on either side, green tresses of 
bamboo flutter in the breeze which creaks each yellow stem and, 
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scarlet pyramids of rhododendron attain the height of a hundred 
feet. Higher up, the grey ilex, the bronze-hued mountain oak, 
and the drooping silver fir mingle their foliage with maple and 
walnut, spruce and pine. The varied tints of the chestnut and the 
snowy bloom of the medlar, are roped with bridal wreaths of 
clematis, and even the branches of withered trees clothe them- 
selves with luxuriant moss and plumy fern. Presently the zone 
of vegetation changes abruptly, and great forests of stately sal 
and spreading teak usurp the place of flowering shrubs and 
matted creepers. The Himalayan cedar increases in girth and 
magnitude, vying with the giant s4l, but this typical tree of the 
mountains climbing upward toward the snows forms the 
vanguard of the forest. The sil is almost the only evergreen 
tree of India, the horizontal boughs preserve the contour of 
the tapering stem, and the clear-cut foliage of brilliant emerald 
contrasts vividly with the grey and fissured bark. The timber, 
though softer than that of the teak surpasses it in utility, and 
the seeds possess a wonderful power of self-propagation, germi- 
nating as soon as they reach the ground. The cool and spring- 
like aspect of the rich green belts of sil enhances the manifold 
beauty of the woodland scenery ; the enchanted forests lie 
steeped in profound repose: Ring-doves coo dreamily from 
depths of shade, bees murmur round the flower-filled grasses, and 
through the dim aisles of the slumbering woods fancy pictures 
the benignant “ devas” of Indian mythology advancing to bring 
rest and peace to the weary world. A red cart drawn by 
cream-coloured bullocks approaches through a verdant glade, and 
a solitary horseman rides past to his distant camp, but the 
touches of rural life only emphasize the character of the sylvan 
scene. The serpentine train twists round a loop, reverses to 
reach a further height, and skirting a black abyss attains a point 
from whence the eternal snows reveal themselves in ethereal 
beauty above a belt of amber cloud. The forests recede, and 
tumbledown villages appear scattered at wide distances on rocky 
ledges and upland plateaux of this elevated region as we 
approach the Thibetan frontier. 

Flat features, oblique eyes, and plaited pig-tails, distinguish 
the inhabitants of the mountain eyries, where the hybrid 
Lepcha tribe, assimilating itself to the races beyond the border, 
loosens the chains of caste, and adopts rites and customs of 
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Mongolian origin. Nomadic life strengthens foreign influences, 
and the hardy mountaineer, careless of the morrow, sociably 
disposed, and a born gambler, widens local interests by wander- 
ing across the snowy passes, exchanging home products for 
Thibetan wares, and acting as pedlar or porter. The Bhootea 
tribe, weather-beaten and unwashed, also shows traces of 
Thibetan intercourse, and in the leathern belt which girds each 
flowing blanket chopsticks are invariably carried, together with 
a brass pipe and a pair of tweezers, with which every hair is 
plucked out from the yellow Mongolian face of the owner. 
The active and intelligent Ghoorkas form a pleasing contrast 
to the average types of the Thibetan frontier, and rank as 
the highest among mountain clans. These soldierly sons of 
Nepal traverse the lonely heights and mingle with alien tribes in 
perfect safety, protected only by the yellow wolf-dog which is 
the inseparable companion of every Ghoorka, and by the native 
“kutcherie” carried in the close-fitting leathern tunic. With 
this rude knife they fight, fell trees, skin animals, build tents, cut 
up food, and even pick their teeth. 

At Darjeeling Station, a crowd of hill-women seize bag and 
baggage, leading the way to the hotels on the heights, and 
poising the heaviest trunks on their heads with the utmost ease. 
The Chinese-looking faces are painted black on the high cheek- 
bones, and dirty robes of Thibetan cloth, originally blue and 
white, make a sordid background for a gorgeous display of gold 
and silver ornaments. The Bhootea maiden carries her 
fortune ex évidence, and the turquoise clasps, jewelled bangles, 
and golden nose-ring, represent her “ dot.” Rupees pierced and 
strung encircle every brown neck, and massive silver coins make 
quaint girdles for shapeless waists, rich filagree framing ears en- 
larged and deformed by the weight of golden drops large as de- 
canter stoppers. The hill tribes may be seen to advantage during 
the hours of the Sunday market in the square of the little town. 
Mendicant Lamas twirl their praying machines amid the bustling 
throng, haughty Mohammedans and stolid Thibetans thread the 
narrow alleys between the wooden stalls, and the entire popu- 
lation of the district, Lepcha, Bhootea and Ghoorka chaffer 
and barter their many-coloured wares of pottery, cloth and 
cutlery, receiving in return rice, millet, skins of beasts and 
wooden utensils of quaint forms and crude workmanship. The 
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baleful influence of Birmingham penetrates even to the Hima- 
layas, and cheap lamps tinsel ornaments and flaring prints attract 
admiring crowds. The massive clasps, and amulets of gold 
and silver, with which the native belle adorns her grimy and tar- 
stained person find no place in the bazaar, for these treasured 
possessions are regarded as heirlooms, and only sold in cases of 
absolute necessity. Jars of black and silver ware, bowls of coarse 
dragon china, and amulets stamped with astrological symbols, 
form the treasure-trove of the stranger, and leaving the noisy 
throng we enter the Bustee or Buddhist temple of the Bhootea 
quarter, passing through an arch between two cylindrical 
pillars six feet in height and two in diameter. These are the 
public praying-machines revolved by means of a winch, and 
though the shrine is deserted the mechanical supplications still 
continue. Red rags flutter above the cupola, and hang from 
the eaves of the dingy sanctuary, a high-caste Brahmin passes 
with scornful mien to the Vishnavite temple of his own faith, and 
a sound of solemn chanting comes fitfully on the wind which 
waves the numerous pennons of the humbler shrine. 

Darjeeling skirts a deep valley, and faces the vast glaciers 
and snow-fields of Kinchinjunga, which soars like a mass of 
dazzling cloud above the dark cliffs on the further side of the 
yawning chasm. The seven majestic peaks rise in uninterrupted 
grandeur beyond the shadowy glen, and appear within a stone’s 
throw of the little town. The ascent of accessible hills is accom- 
plished in a dandy; a wooden palanquin, borne by natives in 
picturesque attire. ‘The glimmering dawn shows a rocky path 
thronged by the continuous procession bound for Sinchal, a lofty 
ridge commanding the vast ampitheatre of those icy parapets 
which crown the watch-towers of the world. Everest cleaves the 
sky with snowy shoulders and helmet of ice, anda score of 
colossal peaks stand like white-robed courtiers round their king. 
Billows of mist swathe the flanks of the imperial mountain, 
situated in the province of Nepal, and more than eighty miles 
away, but the silver heights scale the heavens, and seem to touch 
the waning stars, while the mystic radiance of eternity glorifies 
Nature’s white cathedral on the borderland of the zrial realms. 

The awe inspired by this scene of incomparable grandeur 
found expression in the faith that the gods descended on these 
virgin peaks in the likeness of men, to receive the homage of a 
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trembling world. Sunlit clouds float like angel’s wings round 
the spires and pinnacles of Nature’s dazzling shrines, and long 
after rising mists have veiled the shining sentinels of the 
“ Mount of God,” the soaring crest of the regal peak flashes like 
a wedge of pearl and diamond against the liquid sapphire of 
the boundless heaven. The world below seems as yet but half- 
awake, as we descend into the shadows, heavy dew drips from 
the rose and scarlet rhododendrons, lilies droop with closed 
petals on bending stems, and a gaunt jackal slinks into the 
jungle, where the lithe cheetah glides through the dense under- 
growth, and shuns the light until driven by hunger to prowl 
round byre and stable for an easy prey. 

Cinchonas, blue with clustering blossoms, clothe the steep 
hillside round the tea-estates of Sum, where the white bunga- 
lows of the planters nestle beneath canopies of tree-ferns. 
Brown coolies are deftly picking the tea, now “in flush” after 
a heavy shower and filling the air with aromatic fragrance. 
Vegetation runs riot within the deep ravine cleft by the 
Runjeet river, approached by a sharp descent of 6,000 feet in 
eleven miles. This beautiful stream divides British territory 
from Independent Sikkim, and the tree-crowned hill which 
bounds the view serves as the refuge of thieves and malcontents 
from the strong arm of English law, powerless to reach 
offenders who succeed in crossing the Indian Rubicon. Tea 
planters on the border are thus set at defiance by dishonest and 
refractory coolies who escape with their booty to the native 
State, where they secure immunity from punishment. 

The tranquil Runjeet flows through thickets of mango and palm, 
the glancing waters darkening under leafy colonnades of weird 
banyan trees, dangling wisps of fibrous roots from the end of 
every bough, until the zrial growth strikes the ground, and shoots 
up again in a maze of interlacing stems. Dragon-flies skim 
across the waters, a rose-throated crane fishes in the current, 
and gaudy water-fowl fight and chatter amid the tufts of flower- 
ing reeds wherein they build their nests. A rustic bridge of 
swaying canes spans the river, the main chains of the frail fabric 
passed through branches of trees growing on the banks, and the 
yellow rattans of the footway held in place by loops of split 
bamboo. The scene is full of tropical charm, and as we quit the 
hot-house atmosphere of the romantic glen for the cooler air of 
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the hills, queenly Kinchinjunga robes herself in a mantle of 
flame, the vermilion hues of the afterglow drenching the snows, 
and the rich light stealing upward until a fiery cresset crowns 
each soaring peak. Advancing night extinguishes every crim- 
son torch, and as the white vision of desolation glimmers above 
the twilight of earth, a wandering Bhootea strews rice upon the 
dusky path to propitiate the demons of the darkness and gazes 
fearfully at the burial cairns of his tribe on the wild hillside. 

Buddhism, though banished from the plains lingers on the 
mountains, and many wild superstitions and fantastic rites 
filter through the passes from mysterious Thibet, the ancient 
stronghold of magic, where the ethical philosophy of Gautama 
Buddha incorporates a host of mystic dreams, fostered in the 
seclusion of lonely monasteries amid the snowy fastnesses of the 
Himalayas. In these mountain sanctuaries the sacerdotal lan- 
guage possesses supplementary alphabets of signs and colours ; 
astrological and zodiacal emblems form one of the symbolical 
representations, and the seven primary colours in triple shades, 
compose the other alphabetic form. These ideographs, like 
Arabic numerals may be translated into any language, being 
the common property of initiated mystics and their disciples, 
A wealth of interest accumulates round the Himalayan frontier. 
whether we study the great revelation of Nature on her moun- 
tain thrones, the magnificence of tropical vegetation in the 
forest scenery, or the strange idiosyncracies of the border tribes 
with their characteristic interchange of thought and feeling. 
The mysterious influence of the eternal hills falls upon the heart 
now as in the days of old, and a bond of union links East and 
West, where Brahmin, Buddhist, Mohammedan and Christian 
stand in awe beneath the snow-bound “ Roof of the World,” 
crowned by the pearly dome of earth’s Titanic sanctuary, the 
Horeb of the universe, “Deodunga,” the sacred “Mount of 
God.” 


EMILY A. RICHINGS. 





Under a Grey Veil. 


By MAX PIREAU. 
PART I.—Continued. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


WHEN Ruth recovered her senses she was lying in a strange 
room, into which the morning sunshine was streaming brightly, 
and for the moment she could not recall the events of the past 
night. One of the day-nurses was sitting by the window, and 
rose when she saw her patient’s eyes were open. 

“What is the matter? Why am I here?” murmured Ruth, 
confusedly. Then—* Az / I remember.” 

“Hush, you are not to talk now,” responded Nurse Lucy, 
cheerfully. 

“TI must know—Bertie ?” gasped Ruth. 

“He is quite safe, and seems none the worse for his narrow 
escape, thanks to you, you little heroine,’ returned Lucy, 
smiling. 

“Tell me—how did we get out ?” 

“ They set the fire-escape against the little window of the box 
room, and Dr. Carnegie managed to creep from there along the 
stone coping to the east block, carrying a rope with him. He 
guessed that you would most likely take refuge in the chapel, 
that being furthest from the seat of the fire.” 

Ruth lay silently pondering the matter-of-fact statement. So 
he had risked his life to save her ! 

“Is he hurt ?” she asked at last, in muffled tones. 

“Dr. Carnegie? Oh dear no!—Now, I really will not answer 
any more questions. Go to sleep, and when you wake again 
you shall talk as much as you like.” 

Ruth closed her eyes obediently, and presently did fall again 
into an uneasy slumber, in which she dreamed she was pushing 
Dudley Carnegie into a fiery furnace, while Evelyn stood by 
with a placid smile upon her face. And then she passed into 
deeper, dreamless sleep, from which she awoke a few hours iater, 
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feeling altogether different to the weak nerveless creature of the 
morning. 

“The doctor says you can get up now, if you like,” said Lucy, 
re-entering. “But you had better stay quietly up here, and after 
tea he will come and see how you are.” 

Ruth turned her head away to hide the involuntary painful 
blush which scorched her cheek. How should she meet him— 
what could she say to the man who was her friend’s affianced 
husband, and her own acknowledged lover? Yet, sooner or 
later, the situation must be faced. 

She was thankful that Nurse Lucy left her alone that after- 
noon. She sat in the window-seat quietly, her hands clasped 
tightly in her lap, her unseing eyes fixed on the view outside, 
her thoughts busy with the events of the past weeks, and with 
plans for the future. Yet, through it all, her senses were keenly 
alert for the first sound of a well-known step. 

At last, when the shadows of evening were creeping over the 
tiny room, it came. There was a low tap at the door, and in a 
moment Dudley Carnegie entered. 

As her eyes met his, a great pity filled her heart, for she knew 
that to him, too, it had been a day of struggle. The boyish face 
was worn and haggard, the blue eyes had dark circles beneath 
them. 

He came forward slowly, and took the hand she held out 
to him. 

“ Ruth,” he said brokenly, “ you know ?” 

It was not at all what he had meant to say. But Dudley 
Carnegie had lost his balance. He, who had thought himself so 
strong, was finding he was weak as the veriest love-lorn school- 
girl, Such men, when they feel their own weakness, turn in- 
stinctively to the woman they love for support—and God help 
them if she is not equal to the demand. But, to Ruth Winter, 
her lover’s weakness was an appeal which had a steadying 
effect. 

“Yes, Dudley,” she said simply. “I know—and I under- 
stand.” 

And then, for a space, there was silence, while he stood hold- 
ing her hands in his, and hungrily scanning the sweet, down- 
bent face. 

“ Listen, Dudley,” she said, at last, breaking a silence which 
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was beoming intolerably painful—* I know all you wish to'say 
to me, and—oh, do not think me hard or unsympathetic—but, 
believe me, it is better left unsaid. We must not forget that 
your first duty”—the clear voice trembled for a moment, then 
went on firmly—* your first duty is to Evelyn.” 

Carnegie groaned, and set his teeth in impotent bitterness 
against the mad folly which had wrecked two, perhaps three 
lives, 

“Hush! you will not always feel like this. By-and-bye you 
will forget me, and Evelyn will make you happy, for, oh, 
Dudley, she loves you so much.” 

Yet all the time she knew her words were false, knew that 
Dudley Carnegle could never forget her, any more than she 
could ever forget the love which was at once the greatest happi- 
ness and the bitterest sorrow she had known. 

“Ruth, I cannot—I cannot give you up. And yet—cur that 
I am to tell you this, for I cannot escape from my engagement 
without dishonour.” 

“No, you cannot, and, Dudley, could you offer me a love that 
was tinged with dishonour? You vow you could not. You 
must marry Evelyn and forget that all this has ever been.” 

“Forget ?” echoed Carnegie bitterly. “You talk lightly of 
forgetfulness, Ruth. Will you then find it so easy to forget ?” 

She forgave the taunt, knowing the bitterness of heart from 
which it sprang. 

“No,” she said bravely, though her lip trembled. “I cannot 
‘forget, and perhaps it is too much to ask of you at present. 
But we must do what we feel to be right, and I know—oh, I 
know there could be no blessing on such a love as this. You 
belong to Evelyn, and if anything were to break her faith in you, 
I think it would break her heart too. She has no one but you 
to care for her, and she is such a frail little creature.” 

Dudley Carnegie knitted his brows in gloomy perplexity, as 
he listened to the soft voice pleading the cause of her rival. She 
was pleading with herself as-well as with him, if he had but 
known it. 

“Dudley,” the girl’s voice, low as it was, was charged with 
intense passion, but equally intense resolution.’ “ Dudley, you 
must go back and begin again. I cannot marry you, and I will 
not try to deceive myself by saying I can forget you, but surely, 
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if we do what we know is right, the remembrance of—of last 
night—need not be a bitter one. I shall leave the hospital at 
once, and when I am gone you will find it easier to go back to 
the old life before I came.” 

“It is easy to talk like that, Ruth. Can one ever go back? 
No, what is done must remain, the fruit of our cursed folly 
must be always with us, dragging us down when we would rise, 
ruining our lives through a moment’s madness.” 

“T do not believe it. Rather is it true that what we have 
once seen to be good, and tried to grasp, however dimly, we 
may still reach some day, if we will give up all such weak 
complainings, and follow after what light we have. No, Dudley, 
your life is not ruined, you are no such weakling as to throw 
away your arms because the battle has gone against you.” 

Her cheeks were flushed with excitement, her voice had a 
new thrill, she looked like some young goddess of victory en- 
couraging a fainting warrior. The man’s head bowed before her 
in deep humility. 

“Ruth, you are ten thousand times braver than I can ever 
be. You are right, it is the weakling’s part to lament over 
what is irretrievable. But—what we might have made of life 
together !” 

“ Hush, hush—I must not hear it. Remember Evelyn—and 
have pity on me.” 

The goddess was gone now, and in her place was only a weak 
helpless woman. 

. “Let us part now, Dudley, while we have strength. Leave 
me—TI can bear no more.” 

He drew his breath sharply, then, before she knew what he 
was doing, he caught the slight figure in his arms, kissed her 
fiercely, passionately—and was gone. 

Gone! gone out of her life! For Ruth had made no hasty, 
ill-considered speech when she spoke of leaving the hospital. 
She knew in her inmost heart that neither she nor Dudley 
were strong enough to bear the temptation of continual 
meetings, and the friction which the bitter-sweet recollec- 
tion of what might have been would cause. She must be the 
stronger for the nonce, she must take the initiative, and cut 
herself resolutely away from the man whom she loved—ay! 
and who loved her. Yes! he loved her—none could take that 
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joy from the midst of her dull misery. But, oh! the truth of 
his words—“ What might we not have made of life together?” 
Could it be, she asked herself; in the inevitable reaction which 
followed that brief period of exaltation—could it be that, by 
casting him off, she was leaving him to lower aims, lower ideals, 
than might have been theirs together? No, surely not! None 
could foresee the future, but surely, if she followed what she 
believed to be her duty, evil could not result from it? And 
she dared not say that duty involved the sacrifice of her friend. 
She flung herself on her knees by the bedside, and hid her face 
from the light. 

When at last she raised her head the white drawn face was 
calm, and the haggard eyes were shining with a fixed resolve. 

She was going to see Mrs. Denbigh, ere her courage failed, to 
say that unforeseen circumstances had occurred which compelled 
her to leave Kemperton. But Mrs. Denbigh proved, as she not 
infrequently did, a difficult person to reckon with. 

“JT donot understand you at all, Nurse Ruth,” she said sharply. 
“You give me no reason for this extraordinary conduct, only 
say you must go.” 

“I am sorry I cannot explain,” returned Ruth nervously. 
“Believe me, Mrs. Denbigh, I am not taking this step without 
good reason. I shall be sorry to leave, but——” 

Ruth stopped and choked. Mrs. Denbigh silently scanned 
the girl’s face. Perhaps it struck her with pity, for the matron, 
though she was not burdened with an unduly high standard, 
possessed a heart, only she found it an inconvenient posses- 
sion to a lady whose chief function in life consisted of what 
she called “keeping people up to the mark”; and therefore 
she usually concealed it carefully under a crust of judicial 
severity. 

“If you are really obliged to leave I suppose I can arrange 
matters with the committee. But it is a terrible pity to ruin 
your prospects in this way. Dr. Carnegie told me the other 
day you were really getting on well, and would make a good 
nurse in time.” 

Ruth dug her nails into her clenched palms. 

“T cannot help it. I must go, and at once. I want to leave 
to-night.” 

“ That is quite impossible,” said Mrs. Denbigh decisively. “I 
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could not think of allowing it, and I am sure I don’t know what 
the doctor would say to such a proposal.” 

“ Well, then, to-morrow?” pleaded Ruth feverishly. “Can I 
go to-morrow ?” 

“You seem in a tremendous hurry,” said Mrs. Denbigh 
severely. “Are you going to London?” 

“Yes, to my aunt at Kensington. Oh, Mrs. Denbigh, you 
will let me go to-morrow?” _ 

“Well! I suppose I shall have to ; though what possesses you 
to be so foolish I cannot imagine. And now, attend to me, 
Go back to your room, and stay there till you have had break- 
fast to-morrow, or I will not hear of letting you go. Do you 
think you look fit for a railway journey at this moment?” 

The crust of severity was decidedly thin now. 

“Thank you,” said Ruth gratefully. “I wish I could tell you 
more of the reason of my change of plans, but I am afraid that 
is impossible. But, indeed, I am doing it for the best.” 

Mrs. Denbigh made no response for a moment—only gazed 
keenly into the girl’s face. The grey eyes met hers unflinchingly, 
and suddenly, to Ruth’s intense surprise, Mrs. Denbigh rose and 
kissed her cheek. 


“Well, my dear, I will trust you. I think you are a good girl. 
Go and rest now, and to-morrow you shall go.” 
* . * * * * . 


Mrs. Denbigh was as good as her word. Sixteen hours later, 
Ruth was ex voute for London, and the chapter of her life at 
Kemperton was closed for ever. 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH RUTH ATTENDS A SALVATION ARMY MEETING. 


IT was half-past two on a baking Sunday afternoon. The sun 
‘was pouring down on the broad thoroughfares of South Ken- 
sington with an energy rarely experienced in our chilly island. 
Everything wore a parched and gasping aspect, the very dogs 
sought the shade afforded by the tall mansions. Few people 
were abroad at this, the hottest time of the day, and those few 
wore a jaded aspect. 

Ruth Winter turned slowly out of her aunt’s handsome house 
in Queen’s Gate, and putting up her sunshade, prepared to face 
the furnace of Cromwell Road. 

Ruth had altered a good deal during the past few months. 
Never again could she be the impulsive, heedless girl of a year 
ago, for she had known a woman’s sorrow and a woman’s joy. 
The glance of the grey eyes was as bright as ever, but the 
mouth in repose was sadder than of old. Ruth had not learnt 
to forget, sometimes indeed her pain seemed the keener, the 
further she drifted from the old busy life at Kemperton. She 
had not forgotten either the hopes and ideals of last winter, that 
winter which seemed now so very long ago, but the path to the 
realization of those ideals she could not yet see. Patience, 
Ruth—light is coming—as it does come to all who wait and 
hope ! 

She walked on quickly, and turned out of the main thorough- 
fare into a less frequented and quiet street, one of those monu- 
ments of decayed gentility which are so common in certain parts 
of London. From this street led several little back courts, 
which touched a still lower grade in the descending scale of 
poverty. As Ruth passed one of these, a shrill scream, followed 
by a volley of abuse in a woman’s high-pitched voice, arrested 
her attention. 

The next minute, from a house near the entrance of the court, 
darted out a small figure clad in the dark-blue uniform and poke 
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bonnet of the “ Army,” and followed unsteadily by a red-armed 
blowsy virago, evidently half mad with drink. 

' ‘Ruth made an instinctive step towards the little flying figure, 
but her help was needless. The girl’s assailant was too drunk 
to see where she was going, and, attempting to follow her across 
the road, she stumbled at the kerb-stone, and fell heavily. 

At her inarticulate cry of rage and pain, the Salvation Army 
officer stopped in her flight, and perceiving her enemy’s fall, 
without a moment’s hesitation ran back to her side. 

Ruth followed, for it looked as if professional services might 
be required. But the woman was apparently more angry than 
hurt. 

The officer helped her to her feet, and advised her to go home 
and bathe her arm, which was slightly cut, receiving in return 
a volley of abuse from the partly-sobered woman. 

“Tt’s all yer fault—d—— yer! What did yer come whinin’ 
and mewlin’ ’ere for? We don’t want none of yer preachin’, 
Be off, and don’t show yer ugly mug in my ’ouse agen, or it'll 
be the worse for yer.” 

“TI came because I must. And I will come again and again, 
and at last you will listen to me, and I shall save your soul 
alive for the Lord. I wé// save you, in spite of yourself.” 

The woman made no reply, unless a string of expletives 
usually expressed in polite society by dashes could pass as 
such; and presently went off, muttering vengeance under her 
breath. 

Ruth had not dared to stir from the spot, for it seemed as if 
the virago would require little more provocation to make her 
fall tooth and nail upon the frail-looking but indomitable little 
captain. The latter sighed, and put her hand to her side with a 
quick gesture of pain. 

“T am afraid that must have been rather trying to you,” ven- 
tured Ruth, rather timidly. 

She wanted to say something kind to the girl, but she hardly 
knew how to address a creature so much outside her own sphere. 
Besides, she had a lurking idea that Salvationists always tried to 
convert everybody they met, and was half afraid her new friend’s 
next question would be—“ Are you saved ?” 

But the girl only shook her head and smiled faintly. 

.“Itis nothing. Oh! if I could but save her soul I would not 
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care what I went through to doit, But the Lord will give her 
to me, I know He.will. I have prayed so hard.” 

“Don’t you think you had better get home and rest ?” suggested 
Ruth. “Do you live far from here ?.” 

“Tt is a-goodish step. No. 5, Paradise Alley, York Street.” 

Ruth knew the place, She had been there once to visit a sick 
‘woman, and she retained a lively recollection of the fetid, airless 
court, the filthy dwellings, the squalor and misery. She looked 
at the little figure before her with a new respect. 

“I know Paradise Alley. It is not a pleasant spot,” she said, 
half hoping to draw her companion out. 

The girl’s pale face flushed, and her eyes, the eyes of a fanatic, 
glittered feverishly. 

“No, it is nota pleasant spot. But there are souls there to be 
saved, and it is only by living amongst them and becoming one 
‘of them that I can save them—pluck them as brands from the 
burning. And they have need enough of bodily help too, poor 
things ”—the strained look passed from the girl’s face, and her 
voice took a more natural tone—“and if I live there, right in 
the midst of them, they can come to me with all their troubles. 
‘Oh, I could not do my share of work in the vineyard if I lived 
anywhere else.” 

Ruth was silent. New ideas, vague and unformed as yet, 
were struggling to light in her mind. 

“T must be going on,” said the other girl hurriedly. “I have 
to address a meeting at the Clarence Street Barracks at three, 
and it is nearly that now. Thank you for your help.” 

She smiled a farewell, and was hurrying on, but something in 
Ruth’s wistful look touched her, and she hesitated. 

“Would you care to come to the meeting with me?” 

The question was put simply enough, but Ruth heard it with 
a thrill of mingled attraction and repulsion. She had never yet 
been toa Salvation Army meeting, and had only heard vague 
reports of their general profanity, reports which had created in 
her a fastidious dislike which was more or less zsthetic, though 
she fancied it was entirely ethical. But this girl interested her 
strangely. 

“Yes, I should like to come,” she answered slowly, half reluc- 
tantly. 


The two girls walked on, the Salvationist leading the way 
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-through’a net-work of drab-coloured streets, till at last she 
halted before an ugly red-brick edifice, which bore in staring 
‘letters across its front—“ Salvation Army Barracks,” and in 
smaller type below—* Free Salvation for all.” 

Ruth followed her guide into a large bare room, where a 
-number of people were already collected. At the farther end 
was a small platform, towards which the little captain resolutely 
pressed her way through the crowd, beckoning to Ruth to follow 
her, They gained the platform, which was occupied by about a 

-dozen men and women, all wearing the “Army” uniform. A 
man with a thin, eager face and hawk-like eyes stepped forward. 

“Ah? Captain Brown! We waited for you. You have 
gathered another lamb into the fold?” turning his quick nervous 
glance on to Ruth’s face, which began to burn uncomfortably 
under that mesmeric scrutiny. 

“Captain Brown” probably saw her companion’s embarrass- 
ment, for she said a few words to the man in a low voice, which 
had the effect of making him turn aside, albeit with a dissatisfied 
air. 

“Let us praise the Lord by singing Hymn 70,” he announced 
in stentorian tones; and presently the walls of the barracks 
were re-echoing to sounds which made up in volume for any 
deficiency in music. The hymn was of the order which is usu- 
ally associated with the Salvation Army, a farrago of inferior 
music of the halls, language of the coster, and sentiment of the 
slum; and Ruth hailed the end of it with considerable relief. 

There was a brief pause, and then the tall man moved to the 
front of the platform, and began to address the people. 

He spoke rapidly, earnestly, his words pouring forth in an 
irresistible rush of fiery language, while he described with a minute- 
ness which would have been ludicrous if it had not been so 
ghastly, the awful tortures reserved for those who, to quote his 
own slightly mixed metaphor—* Remain without the gate, and 
walk in the broad way of destruction, walking delicately and 
living in kings’ palaces.” Death, Fire, and Hell, the flames of a 
nether world, and the tortures of unavailing remorse, glared and 
shone luridly through his words. The audience trembled, and 
Ruth, who, reading such a speech, would have turned aside in 
disgust, cowered and shrank like the rest before the awful in- 
tensity of the man’s manner... Whatever others might hold, he 
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himself clearly believed every word he preached. Small wonder 
that that grim creed had whitened his cheek, had brightend his 
eye, had transformed the man and believer into the devil-haunted 
fanatic ? 

At last, with an impassioned appeal to all present to lose no 
time, but to come and be saved now—now while yet was the day 
of grace—the orator ceased. 

Ruth drew a long breath, and looked round at the audience. 
Some wore a sullen, dogged look, as though defying anyone to 
say aught that should appeal to them. Some few, and these 
principally women, had fallen on their knees, and were sobbing 
hysterically. Others again sat silent with strained rapt faces, 
‘but the predominating expression was that of slavish fear or 
sullen anger. 

“How can he—oh, how can he preach such a doctrine to these 
poor creatures? Do they not need consolation, not damnation ?” 
The thought flashed through Ruth’s mind as she noted the care- 
worn faces, the shabby garments, the battered air of most of the 
people present. 

But her thoughts were re-called to the platform by the voice of 
her friend, Captain Brown, who now advanced to the front. 

“I’m not going to say many words to you this afternoon.” 
‘The soft womanly voice rose on the tense atmosphere with a 
grateful sense of relief. “We’ve just heard about the awful 
things that’s waiting for them that don’t love the dear Lord, but 
I'd like to add a little about those—and I know there’s many 
here to-day—who have been saved and do love him truly. Well 
now, when you got saved I daresay you thought it was going to 
be right from that day, and that you’d never have any more 
trouble with your evil wicked self. But by-and-bye”—the voice 
dropped to a sadder tone—“ you found that things went wrong 
almost as bad as before, and that the devil never left off plaguing 
you. Now what I want to tell you is this—the Lord knows all 
about it, your longing to do what’s right, and the big ugly devil 
that won’t let you be, and He’s taking care of you all the time. 
And remember this—all these fights with the bad spirit are 
things which you can bring to Him as a present, just as the wise 
men brought Him presents long ago. Every one of you can bring 
Him something. There’s not one but can do some kind action, 
speak some good word for Him... Some can do more than 
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others, but every one of you has your own special work—and 
there's nobody but you to do it.” . 

She stopped suddenly, and it seemed to Ruth that for a 
moment her eyes sought hers. Then she bowed her head and 
began to pray aloud, interrupted every now and then by a hoarse 
“Halleluyer,” or “Praise be” from the surrounding officers. 
When the prayer was finished there was another discordant 
hymn, and then, after another long prayer from a fat red-haired 
man, who threw out his sentences as if he were barking, the 
meeting broke up. 

Ruth’s new friend accompanied her to the door of the 
Barracks. 

“Will you come again ?” she asked rather timidly. 

“T would like to see you again,” answered Ruth. “I—I don’t 
know about coming to another meeting.” 

“Didn’t you like it?” said the other girl in evident astonish- 
ment. “Why! and we had such a good meeting too. I never 
heard Captain Walker speak finer.” 

“Oh!” Ruth shuddered. “ Do you mean the man who got up 
and talked about fire and hell. Surely you did not like that?” 

“ But it was all true,” said Sarah Brown, ‘gazing in perplexity 
at Ruth’s horrified face. 

Ruth checked the passionate reply on her lips. Of what use 
to enter into a theological discussion here ? 

“JT liked your speech better,” she said musingly. 

“ Mine ?—why, I only said a few words, I can’t make a fine 
moving speech like Captain Walker. I only just tell the people 
in my own words anything that I think will help them a bit. 
They need it badly enough.” 

She ended with a sigh, and Ruth, who felt a growing attraction 
to this odd determined little woman, so unlike anyone she had 
previously met, held out her hand with the smile which had 
gained her so many friends at Kemperton. 

“T have been very interested. I should like to see more of 
you.” 

“ Will you come and see me then at Paradise Alley ?” said the 
other girl, receiving the lady’s advance with quiet inbred courtesy. 
“You will generally find me in from seven to eight on Mondays. 
I have my mothers’ class then.” 

“Thank you. I will certainly come.” 
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They shook hands and parted, the daughter of the artist and 
the girl of the people ; feeling that,:spite of religious and social 
differences, they had laid the foundation of a lasting friendship. 

. * + *. * * . 


Ruth walked slowly homeward, her thoughts in a whirl of con 
fusion. But among all the varied impressions which the events 
of the afternoon had left upon her, two in particular recurred per- 
sistently to her mind—the one, Sarah Brown’s words “I could 
not do my work in the vineyard if I lived anywhere else ;” and 
the other, the haggard despairing look she had caught on the 
face of a woman sitting near the platform, when she looked 
round after that nightmare speech. She wondered vaguely why 
the woman’s face haunted her so. And then—on a sudden it 
flashed upon her! She. knew now~knew why she had met 
Sarah Brown that afternoon, why she had gone to the meeting, 
why she had seen that pitiful face. Straight to her heart the 
message flashed, as the cry to the apostle’s heart of old—“ Come 
over into Macedonia and help us?”—Yes, into the Macedonia of 
sin and sorrow, into the great throbbing life of poverty lying 
around her—leaving her luxurious home, her unsatisfied longings 
and her selfish pain, leaving all, to find rest for her own sorrows 
in soothing others’.—Ruth Winter had found her life-work ! 
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CHAPTER II. 
AFTERNOON TEA IN KENSINGTON. 


THE sultry afternoon was deepening into the cool of evening 
when Ruth reached home. ; 

Through the open drawing-room windows floated a murmur 
of conversation, and Ruth recognised the tones of a man’s voice 
blending with her aunt’s and cousin’s. 

“Who is in the drawing-room, Susan ?” she demanded of the 
trim parlour-maid. 

. “Mr. Lawrence, miss.” 

A momentary expression of annoyance crossed Ruth’s face, 
and she was going upstairs, when the drawing-room door 
opened, and the curly head belonging to her cousin, Kathleen 
Barry, peeped out. 

“Is that you at last, Ruth? Wherever have you been all this 
broiling afternoon?” Then, without waiting for an answer: 
“Oh, come and have some tea before you take your things off. 
Mr. Lawrence is here, and——” 

“I know,” interrupted Ruth rather grimly. 

“Oh? so that was why you were slipping upstairs so quietly ? 
You bad girl, I wonder what mother would say to you.” 

Kathleen had shut the door behind her, and was standing at 
the foot of the stairs, surveying her cousin with a mischievous 
smile. She was a tiny creature, with a dark, piquante face, and 
a profusion of rebellious brown curls, which were always getting 
their owner into trouble with her languid, elegant mother. 

Ruth flushed slightly beneath the laughing scrutiny of 
Kathleen’s brown eyes. 

“Ts auntie asking for me? Very well, I will go in at once.” 

She followed Kathleen into the shaded flower-scented room, 
where three people were dallying over the dainty tea equipage, 
drawn up to the window to catch the faint breeze which stirred 
the boxes of mignonette outside. 

One of these was Mrs. Barry, a tall and stately lady, who had 
heen a great beauty in her youth—and remembered the fact, 
In those days, there had been people who said that lovely 
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Lilian Carewe was born without a heart, and was therefore 
bound to achieve success; and it was doubtless a surprise to 
many when the fair Lilian, instead of marrying a peer of the 
realm, or even a millionaire brewer, suddenly accepted the hand 
of John Barry, a commonplace banker with quite an ordinary 
fortune. That being the case it was perhaps not surprising that 
the lucky man who had won the beauty’s hand should subside 
into “that pretty Mrs. Barry’s husband”; and now that his 
wife’s beauty had faded, and her manner insensibly acquired a 
hardness that Lilian Carewe’s had never had, he was still “ Mrs, 
Barry’s husband.” 

He looked up with a smile at his niece as she entered, and 
Ruth returned it with a brighter one, before she greeted the 
third occupant of the room, a young man with a clever, ugly face, 
a low, broad forehead, and a determined chin. 

“You are brave to venture out in this furnace, Miss Winter,” 
he remarked, placing a chair for her. 

Ruth made some indifferent reply, and turned to her uncle. 

“Did you find the notes correct, uncle? I put them on your 
study table before I went out.” 

“Yes, thank you, my dear, you have copied them most care- 
fully. This ‘ History of the Constitution ’ is a subject P 

“My dear John,” broke in Mrs. Barry’s languid voice, “it is 
really too hot for literary discussions, and when once Ruth and 
you begin on that eternal ‘ History of the Constitution, there is 
no knowing when you will stop. My niece is an enthusiast in 
these matters,” she added, turning to Mr. Lawrence, “and she 
has been an immense assistance to her uncle in his literary work, 
but if I don’t put a check on it he is apt to absorb her entirely, 
and I don’t think it is a good thing for anyone of Ruth’s age to 
get absorbed in that way.” 

“Everything is absorbing at Miss Winter’s age,” returned 
Lawrence, with a bow and an enigmatical smile in Ruth’s 
direction. “But I agree with you that it does not do to over- 
task one’s energies. 

“I am not at all likely to ‘overtask myenergies,” broke in 
Ruth, rather scornfully. “In my opinion, nothing is more 
wearying than to be constantly feeling the pulse of your mind, 
to see if you are giving it too much work. The more you do, 
the more you can do.” 
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- [Lawrence did not accept the challenge. He brought her tea, 
and took the vacant seat beside her in silence. 

: “Where have you been this afternoon, Ruth?” asked Mrs. 
Barry, a touch of acerbity in her well-bred tones. 

Ruth knew perfectly well the reason of that acerbity, and 
there was a trace of defiance in her manner as she answered : 

“T have been to a Salvation Army meeting, auntie.” 

The effect of the announcement on her four hearers was in- 
structive. Kathleen laughed, Mr. Barry looked puzzled, his 
wife disgusted. Stephen Lawrence was the only one who 
answered. 

“Ts that a new experiment, Miss Winter? And how did you 
like it?” 

Ruth turned to him rather coldly, regretting her outburst of 
petulance as soon as the words had left her lips. She could not 
discuss that afternoon’s meeting with any one there present, cer- 
tainly not with Stephen Lawrence. 

“I thought I should like to attend a meeting. Please don’t 
ask me what I thought of it, because I haven’t made up my 
mind yet,” she said so decidedly that Lawrence took the hint, and 
changed the subject with an adroitness to which Ruth could not 
but give a grudging tribute of admiration. 

Yes, he was a clever young man, there was no doubt of that. 
Clever enough to see that the present skies were not propitious. 
Stephen Lawrence was one of those rare men who can _ bide 
their time. Very soon he rose and made his adieux, contriving 
however, to instil into his farewell to Ruth a certain significance. 

When the door had closed behind him Mrs. Barry turned to 
her niece, who knew what was coming. 

“Really, my dear Ruth, if the effect of Salvation Army meet- 
ings is to make you so exceedingly—well, brusque—to your 
friends, I should think the fewer you attend the better. And, 
if you will go to such places, I think you might refrain from 
telling people so. Whatever you may think, I don’t wish 
Stephen Lawrence to spread abroad the report that / have 
joined the ‘ Army.’ ” 

“Why?” asked Kathleen, gravely. “It would be quite an 
original departure. I can just fancy you, mother, in a blue 
uniform and poke bonnet, dancing down the Kensington High 
Street, rattling a tambourine. But why should Mr. Lawrence 
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be supposed to spread such a report? Is he a converting 
medium ?” 

“No, but he is the most spiteful little creature I know, and 
may say anything, if you give him the opportunity.” 

_ Mrs. Barry was not a clever woman, but she was quite sharp 
enough to know that, if you wish to create a good impression of 
anyone, a little judicious disparagement may do wonders. 

“TI don’t think Mr. Lawrence is spiteful,” said Ruth, rather 
indignantly. “He is satirical, perhaps, and he can’t help seeing 
one’s weak side, but I don’t think I ever heard him make a 
really spiteful remark.” 

“Why, Ruth!” ejaculated Kathleen, “this is rather a sudden 
change of front, isn’t it? I thought you detested Stephen 
Lawrence.” 

“You made a mistake then, my dear,” returned Ruth, coolly. 
“T think he is well enough, as young men go. Only he doesn’t 
happen to interest me much.” 

This was rather too elaborate a pretence to pass muster, and 
Kathleen’s eyes danced with suppressed merriment, but glancing 
at her mother’s puzzled and annoyed face, she mercifully forbore 
to pursue the subject. 


(Zo be continued.) 





